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“' Bibl Recorder and Watchinan 
The New York Convention. 
5 
. } 
Let us meet 
. ' 
1 vba piece of ork 
wer Fears and s iples shake us 
f diod I stan vd, ener 
j as 
vhahkespeare 
doubtless the most momen- 
rred in the history of the Baptist 
Aho isthas filled up the meas- 
has reached the clinax of its 


, and after perpetrating outrage 
‘feelings of the southern church, 


all dis@uise and taken 


ww aside 
nile « n-intercourse and exconmmunica- 
WW eclared ; and the progress of a few 
eon which side American Bap- 
© ranged. Every man toust now take 
nd. ‘T ean be no neutral ground, 
yetur itralitv. iit were possible, 
‘Pron Our brethren of the Free 
‘ mad and disown these dis- 
yer snd tnd thus satisfy the reasonable 
them wr 1 and vilified southern 
noo the unholy crusade of abolition 
ithe shan Ile that is not 

pati 

{ te Convention in New-York, 


Neale, Turn- 
!] connection with the 


“9 
» Gialusha, 





the dav. True, they may not he 

ibolition society. It is se ircely re- 

weto them \ man must be an en- 

l toenter ite copartne rship with rad- 

Fanny Wreightists. But they 

ind in purpose, ‘abolitionists. They 

r to carry out what was begun long ago 

in Anti-Slavery Society. In the first 

t Mucisety we tind the following resolu- 
Vhiat as the t of holding human be- | 

vy, is manifestly a violation of the [i 

consequ nthy totally imeousistent 

I ifs ton of Curisten ty, & there 

ples and practice of these ehurches 


y slaveholders to them ecommu- 


texvlude all shiveholding preachers 


1 
uve cordially approved by the 





» }RUB. A short time before, the New- 
AniteStlave Society had declared that 
der contd be a Christian, and lis pro- 
therefor ike that of all other thieves, was 
hy poe ris We care nothing about 
We are looking at principles. In what re- 
»the principles put forth by the Convention 


vew York, differ from t of the anti-slavery 


Phe reason of their disclaimer is obvi- 


hey are polite gentlemen. ‘They are aware 
vereues have fallen inte disrepute 5 and 
iwiling to incur the editna of an ostensible 


secure the same end, in 
epntable way, Without the honesty, they 

the malionity of 
| in their tastes, they wear their 


n. they seek to 


the profes sed abolition- 


SPuhera thine 


men? Grosvenor, once a pardo- 


Furmnan—clarum et 
uublemished life 
» centurion of the scriptures, 
; fel inay be com- 
i slaveholder. It is generally Known usa 
his residence in S. C., a very 
tocalm the 


by whipping lis offen- 


a mon whose 


iraetes 


ind | Ss now attempting 
hats ypscpence 
vn brethren. 


o1 the ab- 


carious back of his soutie 


itinerant lecturer mn the service 
1 to the 


» vehicle of com- 


' } Pg 
he has been ele te rank of an j 


address, which has 
Galusha 
service, 
ri President of 
k Convention, no southerner can 
him. Weare 
in such bad compa- 
trust that es 
Turnbull is an 
manifests his 


tdeption by vilifying 


infamous 
has, we be- 
t Nnination sone Sut 
in his heart,” and althou 
he re- 
sane p itfo »with 
ae 4] . 1 anil we 
hiful offender, an 
rom ) r, he will grow wise 

mitlated 

of his A 


and throwing firebrands among our 


Secothman, who 
erecan 
utiwns 
Ile has been trying for some tine to * fierht 
and is ina fair way of achieving 
We 
itlemen who figured inthe late 
Weh one remark to 


» fare, 


wiab have forgotten 


notoriety. 
mecting 


make 


ive but 
the silliest attacks, ofour American 
gnation when 


st and 
it we feel the greatest inc: 
obiect of insolent attack by foreigners, 
rawl.ne from the filth and seu that Europe 

ir shores, burrow under the temple of 


nn. to eat the children’s bread, and dese- 





» their vermin touch the inheritance be- 

to us by our fathers. 
I’ ventlemen world have us beheve that in 
movements they were actuated by the 


lanthropy, and hearts are over- 
with the *muill Their 
hupassion yearn over us, and even when 
though it be with a blow that shall 
be all in love. ‘They are 
‘honorable murderers,” the Othellos 
ch, who do ‘nought in hate, but all in 
Though as the legitimate consequences of 
nee, our be divided, 
est precepts of the Bible trampled in 
» we be branded as the njost inta- 
nkind, and visited with the fiercest an- 

sit is in their power to pronounce: though 
goaded with incessant insults, and 
sensibilities made the common stock 
rthern adventurers in philanthropy to 
l invelves the irresistible gushings of 
ction. And should their fellow labor- 


that their 


nilk of human kindness. 


te, 
. ly ‘ 
the dust, 


it will 


church shonld 
pie : 


“t, thoug 


le he 














¥ ‘ 
ers litical abolitionists, sueceed in their work 
! truction, and convert the whole southern coun- 
tr ie vast slaughter house, that too will be 
t sult of the same generous, irrepressible be- 
i be that after all, we are contending with 
f straw The threats of excommunication 

ere bravado, and like the idiot’s tale, 
Sound and fury, 
Signifving nothing 

Had they met with the indignant rebuke of our 
northern brethren, we should be disposed to think 
8 But the silence of the public prints is ominous 





re Even the Baptist Advocate is a looker on, 
whole affair stands unchallenged, except-by 
the solitary voice of *A Baptist Layman’ in the 
Christin Watehman. Hf the proceedings of the 
New York Convention are not disowned by the 
northern Baptists, we must do something. What 
Wes i do, will be considered in our next. R. 


Southern Bluster. 

From the speect of Mr. Memminger, in behalf of 
the South Carolina commissioners, before the legis- 
f Kentucky, upon the proposition to co-op- 

waking ar from Charleston to the 


Onioriver, we extract the following paragraph. 


It cannot be disguised, that a danger more immi- 
nent to the Union is now advancing—a_ peril more 
threatening than any which has yet been encoun- 


tered. On every side the public opinion of the 
World is deluded against us. From dotard age to 
puling infaney, efforts are making in sections of our 
Country to turn every portion of socie y against us, 
The firebrand which is te consume our dweilings, is 


seen flaming even in the hand of the tender feraale 


—fanaticism hath converted the ewe lamb into the 
prowling she-wolf. The very government which 
should afford us all protection and safety, is made 
the engine to convey the poisoned arrow ‘within the 
bosoms of our families. Already has one of the 
States of this confederacy, virtually refused to obey 
the requisitions of the constitution—another has 
put forth a series of resolutions, well ealeulated to 
inflame the most prudent and cantious of her sis- 
ters. The halls of Congress have been converted 
into a theatre of agitation—and sedition and con- 
spiracy against the peace of the South have there 
usurped the seats of virtue and patriotism. Every 
question and every occasion is seized as a means of 
exciting against us the most ferocious passions, and 
of placing us, as it were, beyond the pale and pro- 
tection of the laws. Under these circuinstances, it 


|tive the ‘little stone cut from the mountain’s side’ 
| Waxing stronger and greater until it shall fill the 
| Whole earth, and the shouts of the ransomed millions 
jover all this now groaning world will go up to 
jheaven in one loud pead of joy and thanksgiving, to 
| Him who made-of one blood all nations, and hath 
|releemed them from their loathsome prison-house 
of bondage. 

| Othat men could realize the worth, the omnipo- 
jtence of truth, of principle. If they cid, they never 
i would ask what good it could do to refuse to vote 
| for slaveholders, or their miserable tools. You who 
, doubt its power, see it exemplified in the person of 
Jesus Christ. See that despised Nazarene as he 
j Steps forth upon the stage of action, looking calmly 
over the kingdoms of the earth, blighted, and scourg- 
jed, and desvlated by sin. See him! His object is 


beeuimes every true friend to the country, and to the | to regenerate the human race—to restore this world 
Ser are Se ee ee, Leceeeemeoee ea ral ieecence ted ae Dayan 

t 3 the securi- | as at goo. s single sz cr wt accom- 
ty for peace will ever be found in ample prepara- plishing such a snigghty work ? "See hin re a poe 
tion for war, to husband and unite their resources. |‘about his Father's business ;’ and ” 
A concentration of our powers will enable our preaching the glad tidings of salvation to the ‘ peel- 
friends elsewhere to rally to our assistance. Let | ed and the meted, and onteast of earth’! The in- 
the whole South, against whem is waeed this eru- | quiry is, * Who is this fellow that sets himself up as 
sade of fanaticism, be united in counsel, in symp4- | reformer general of humamity?’? ‘Is not this the 
thy and in action. Let it be placed in such a situ- | carpe nter 2° *Can any good thing come out of Naz- 
ation that external assault cannot hari it; let chan-|areth 2? ‘Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. * This 
nels of communication through every part, unite the} is a Samar.tan and hath a devil!’ Trace this ‘man 
whole as one above all, let us unite to us in interest | of sorrows’ through his earthly pilgrimage ! See 
and association the whole North-West, and the | hin healing the sick, raising the dead, and preach- 
Union is saved. On this as on every other ocea-| ing the gospel to the poor, through the cities of Ju- 
sion, where this ark of safety is assailed, let us stand | dea, without where to lay his head! Look at him 
together in its defence in solid column, and soon} in the judgment hall of Pilate, scourged, spit upon, 
“ ill its champions in other sections come to our re- land crowned with thorns! Follow “him up Golgo- 
lief’; and whether the assailant come from the North! tha’s mount! See him nailed to the cross, pierced 
or from the South, let us boldly confront and man- | by the spear of the soldier, and in his last agonies, 
fully repel his attack, | when apparently forsaken by God and man, hear 


commnences 





from those who profess to have faith in God, and in 


He will carry them safely through all emergencies 


i forth to battle against the powers of darkness, armed 


| to let my people go. 


stances in whieh our principles are not worth any 


i this, whatever may be his intentions. 


slavery is not sin. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


jhim breathe forth fur his enemies that sublimest 
A Solemn Appeal 


| Prayer that ever went up to heaven, ¢ Farars, ror- 
ABOLITIONISTS, Nov TO Vorr ror Witutam 


| 
To 
Henry Hanntsox,or Marvin Van Buren, ror 
Presipenr or tur Usirep Srares. 
Numeen 6. 
WHAT GOOD WILL 


* And they that know thy nam 
thee 
thee 


Irv DO? 
will put their trust in 
for thou Lord hast not fors then them that seek j 
Ps.%, 10. 
‘Well, if | could only see that it would do any 
good to make anti-slavery a test question in deter- 
mining the qualifications of candidates for office, | 
why, then—perhaps | would do it. Your reasoning | 
seems somewhat plausible, [ admit; but I can't see 
as refusing to vote forthese men would doany good; 
one or the other will be chosen in spite of all our ef- | 


. ’ 
forts. 








llow often do we hear language like the above 


the power of truth to meet and provide for all the 
exigencies in human lite—from men who probably 
do not pass a day without exhorting their fellow-sin- 
ners to put their trust in God, and rest assured that 


—who say they mean to ‘walk by faith and not by 
sight” ‘By grace are ye saved through faith. 
‘He that doubteth is damned’ &c. &e. But now, 
when they are called upon to put their avowed prin- 
ciples into practice, * they Though God 
commands them to tery alond and spare not ’—to go 


: , 
cant sec, 


with the simple sling of truth alone, and tells them 
in every page of his book that the reward is an eter- 
nity of felicity ; still they hesitate and falter because 
HEY CHIE ete es PF. Sepectitictensonwe ta Ra ty oats 
‘whoso walketh uprightly walketh surely.” The re- 
ply is, ‘yes, Lord, but we can’t see” * Abide by the 
truth” says God; ‘lean upon iny arm, and | will 
Contend monfully for the 

faith once delivered to the saints. Have no fellow- 
ship with the untruitful works of darkness. Go to 
the Pharaohs of this age, and tell them in my name 
' Ves, Lord, but we can't see 
as it will do any good? This is the faith, this the 
religion which fills the world. It claims the name 
of Christ; but when the touch-stone of truth is ap 
plied, it amounts to nothing less than practical infi- 
delity. 
* But we would adhere to our anti-slavery princi- 
ples, if we could only see that it would do any rood,’ 
What is all this but saying that there are eircum- 


lead you safely along. 








thing; and in which error is a safer guide than truth: 
—that man can be placed in a position where wrong } 


| would be better than right to reform the world, and 


slavery a more etiicient auxiliary in the emancipa- 
tion of the slave than freedom 7 
be admitted, that, in itself considered, it is a sin to 
vote for slavery. Ile who votes for these men does 
: if it will do 
no goal to refrain from voting for slavery, why then 
it follows inevitably that voting for slavery is right; 
consequently that there are circumstances in which 
Thus the foundation of our anti- 
slavery fabric goes by the board, and we must 
adopt some other principle in this event to effect our 
object. Who dare thus attempt to linit the power 
of truth to certain contingencies of man’s own cre- 
ating? Who dare thus libel the Almighty by main- 
taining that His word is not competent to meet the 
wants of man, and to conquer sin’ wherever it may 
flee, or under whatever name it may appear, or 
whatever garb it may assume ? 

But it is asked, what good wil! it do to refrain | 
from voting for Harrison or Van Buren? You} 
night as well put the question in its plain and naked | 
Jorm, and ask what good it will to follow the 
truth ; for this is the substance of your plea. © What 
good will it do? It will give you the merit of con- 
sistency In your opposition to stavery, if nothing 
more. It will lead the slaveholder and his abettors 
to believe that you are in earnest in your protes- 
sions of hostility to their system, and really mean 
to labor for the redemption of the slave as God shall 
give you strength. While you vote against free- 
dom, they will think, and justly too, that all your 
professions of fidelity to her cause are but * moon- 
|shine.”’ While you stand up erect before the world 
jfor principle, they look and tremble. Then they 
see an embodiment of truth, which, though mani- 
fested only ina single individual, they intuitively 
feel is more to be dreaded than the influence of 
thousands who are swayed and governed by the ev- 
er-changing expediency of party politics, The 
devils, it is said, in view of the omnipotence of 
truth, * believe and tremble” So do the slavehold- 
ers. Satan would rejoice at a proposition to enter 
into an alliance with him for the spread of the gos- 
pel. So does slavery, at the prospect of abolition- 
ists uniting with her for the upbuilding of Freedom's 
temple. I hesitate not to say, that one vote for 
freedom at the coming election will do more for the 
overthrow of slavery, than those of all who stick to 
their ‘party, from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico 


do 


GIVE THEM, FOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO!’ 


| Stand there, in imagination, at that nfoment when | goo: evidence of fidelity to slavery. If all the 


Hope had seemingly ‘bade the world farewell ;’ 
when darkness filled the heavens, and our earth, 
shuddering and groaning as with the last throes of 
expiring nature, 


* Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 


;and would you not then ask what good had been 


done by the life and death of Jesus? He had 
enmneiated and lived ont a principle which is to re- 
deem mankind from sin and misery. He had kin- 
dled upa flame which is destined to burn up the 
clouds of evil which have so lone hung over our 
moral world, to consume all the rabbish with which 
the human mind has been clogged, and burn onwart 
and upward, growing brighter and brighter until the 
perfect day. Trace its progress through the reve- 
lutions of succeeding ages; at times but faint'y 
flickering through the gloom, and almost going out 
in starless might, until it lighted up in the heart of 
that lone monk sitting in his solitary cell at Er- 
furth, and urged him to give his testimony arainst 
the abominations of the Ro:mish Church—to rescue 
Christianity from the idolatries, the corruptions, and 
the degrading superstitions in which it had beer | 
grovelling tor centuries! See him as he buckles 
armor for the contest! What chance has ie 
of being able to contend suecesstully against the | 
tremendous power of the hierarehy at Rome? A‘ | 
the feet of the Pontiff kings and emperors laid thet 
crowns, and received thein at his hands. The wile 
civilized world paid him homage. Was it nt the 
height of madness for that solitary monk tozrapple | 
with, and attempt to overthrow “such a vower as. | 
this? What good could he do? Let the history ot | 


on hits 


’ ‘ : a.t of wer Qs), , 
See it again at’ work‘in thé NéA¥t or use -wan- } rata 


derer by the road-wty side? as he brooded over the | 
wrones of Africa, and the horrors of the slave trade ! 
Under its influence he resolved, in the strength of 
God, to effect the overthrow of that vast system of 
blood! What cood conld he do with the wealth, 
the talent, the throne itself of the British empire ar- 
rayed against him? Let the 800,000 redee ved cap- 
tives in the West Indies, with the light that is ra- 
diating from that point over the world, answer. 
Look at our own country, in our own times. Hard- 
ly ten years have rolled over our heads, since the 
bugle-blost of freedom was first sounded throngh the 
land by that * poor printer’s boy,’ when, with tne pi- 
ety and wealth, the church and state of this * asylum 
for the oppressed, to contend with, he stood forth 
clad in the might of God’s truth to grapple with the 
demon of slavery. The scorn and contumely, the 
sneers and threats which he encountered, would 
have appalled any one who had not unflinching faith 
in the principles he uttered. What could he do ex- 


For it cannot but! cept to ‘ud back the cause of emancipation fifty years | pofessions 3 
t / . JI ds 


or more?’ That trumpet-voice has been heard 
through the land. The slaveholder heard it, 2s it 
reverberated among the hills, borne to his ears upon 
the northern blast, as he was applying the whip to 
the back of his outraged victim, and he turned pale 
fur fear. The slave heard it, and leaped for joy, 
even when smarting under the lash of the driver’s 
whip in the rice swamp, or on the cotton field! 
This nation heard it, and awoke from her sleep of 
death; and is: now striving to throw off the horrid 
poison circulating through her veins, and palsying 
all the powers of life! Freedom heard it as she 
gazed sorrowfully, and almost despairingly, on this 
recreant and apostate republic! She raised her 
drooping head, and with reviving hope in her bosom, 
she blessed and cheered onward her youthful chaim- 
pion in his labors of love. Seizing upon the great 
principles of our cause, alone and friendless, he 
went forth to battle against this giant iniquity. The 
results of his labors, and of the noble band that gath- 
ered around him, as far as they have yet appeared, 
are before you. IT will not detain you with a reci- 
tal of them. Suffice it to say the subject of slavery 
is fast becoming the all-absorbing auestion of the 
times. Itis already heard from Maine to Florida, 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. And 
though the developments which are daily taking 
place, of the extent and strength of the slaveholding 
spirit over the land are startling, and painful to the 
lover of humanity, we yet rejoice and take courage 
at the agitation we witness, and gather hope even 
from the opposition the promulagtion of our prin- 
ciples excites in the community. It tells us that 
our cause is of God, and that our measures are ef- 
fectual. 

Are there those among us who, with al! the evi- 
dence of the progress of our cause and the efficacy 
of truth before them, still ask what good it will do 
to abide by our principles, and refuse to support 
slavery at the polls? Tien let thein talk no more 
of the infidelity of others. Let them never again 
wonder at the want of faith manifested by the Isra- 
elites when led by Moses through the wilderness, 
and when witnessing from time to time such signal 
exhibitions of God’s protecting care over them in 
their various wanderings. They were comparative- 
iy dark and benighted. They had not the light 
shed around them which we receive. The sunof 





The slaveholder sees it written al] over the country in 
characters of light,‘ Freedom! FREEDOM!! The 
oppressed shall go free!’ He knows that the hand 
| which deposited that vote, loves hberty above all 
| price. Though it is but one among millions, it is 
the germ of a mighty power, before which his vast 
system of crime and blood will be ground to powcer 
|—a nucleus round which will gather all the good 
\and true,and noble-hearted, of every sect and party 
funder the whole heaven. He 
slavery in that single personification of truth. 
‘ While the protestations of opposition to it, coming 


from the thousands who sell freedom, or attempt to 
i do it, if not on a southern auction-block, at least on 
\that of party, will pass by him as the idle wind. 
‘That vote is valuable as it represents a great prin- 
\ciple : and as such, its influence can never be meas- 
jured until yon can span the attributes of the Al- 
Slavery may well tremble at sight of such 
a vote, knowing what itis intended to represent; 


| mighty. 


reads the doom of 


righteousness had not then arisen with healing in 
| his beams. They were under the types and shad- 
| ows of the old dispensation. ‘They saw but ‘through 
a glass darkly ;’ and were far less guilty than the 
people of the present day. We are living under the 
full blaze of gospel light, with all the past history 
of the race spread ont before us—with the experi- 
ence of man six thousand years to guid» us. And 
yet with all this knowledge,—with the absolute cer- 
tainty that the path of duty is the path of safety,— 
‘that he who walketh uprightly walketh surely,’ 
—that God will never forsake those who serve Hin 
and abide by His truth,—waile the consequences of 
rebellion against His law,—of trampling upon those 
eternal principles of right which are the foundation 
and support of the universe, may be traced ina 
track of blood all down the stream of time, when 


which was ever presented to the human mind, there 


land the slave dance in his chains as he looks down | are those who claim to be ‘chiidren of truth, who 


\the vista of the future and sees in brilliant perspec- 





doubt and hesitate, and will not go in the strait and 


ily bein 


narrow path, because they cannot see the end from 
nt When shall we 
ever see faith equal to the grain of mustard seed! | I shall probably be stigmatized, as I have been be- 
|* But what good ¥ill it do not to vote for these men ? 

Why, as much a it ever will to adhere to the truth. 
You 
settled that whenyou pledzed vourself to the slave. 
If it will ever do vood to live by the principles we 
have professed, it will at the present time. We 


the beginning. * They can’t see?! 


You need not ask, like Pilate, what is truth. 


have never beforein the progress of our cause been 


tell so directly won the hearts and consciences, 
and fears of the two parties. The slaveliolder, the 
slave, the world ap all gazing at us to see whether 
jour conduet will ave the lie to eur professions, or 
iwhether we are prepared to stand unflinchingly by 
ithe side of freedam in this crisis of her affairs. If 
i we turn back, or filter in this emergency—if we en- 
|ter into an alliance with slavery, our influence for 
| good will be sadly wippled, if not wholly lost. 

| What has given us the success we have met in 
jtime past? 
| Massachusetts, Vernont, and New York, to take the 
ground they have against slavery 2? Not our num- 
bersimerey. They are comparatively few. It was 
our suppesed fidelity to our principles. The politi- 
| clans feared we meant to practice by them when we 
went to the polls. At the coming election there 
| will le an opportuyity to test our integrity and our 
| love or the slave, such as has never before appeared. 
| The yes ofa worldare fixed upon us to see wheth- 
}er wrean make any sacrifice for freedom. If we 
now ail, we shall justly become thg scorn and con- 
temp of both parties. They might never fear us or 
conslt our wishes more. They know that the 
Sout will sacrifice every thing to slavery. That 
'theywill throw away all questions of party policy 
st ore, whenever they conflict with the safety of 
thein darling institution. They therefore make it 
jan adispensable prerequisite in the qualifications 
jof eery candidate for office that he should give 


|Sprizs of their action could be exposed to view, it 
! woul be seen that this had been the policy of the 
|S mn fro: the fonndation of the government. Both 
|} parts wish for the support of the South. In order 
{to gt it, they will vie with each other in doing hom- 
jageo slavery. ‘They tind by experience that the 
| abokionists inake other interests paramount to those 
jaf th slave. ‘They will of course always manage 
to kep those interests uppermost. They will ever 
jcontive by the help of slavery to make “just sucha 
jerlss in the commercial affairs of the country, a 
thes have found will effeetually secure the votes of 
(abouonists for their respective parties, and thus 
jmak them aid in strengthening the very system 
theyare seeking to destroy. Think you the par- 
|Meswhen they find you have other interests which 
jyotwwalue inore than you do the slave, will not al- 
; Waytry to make you believe that those interests 
)arey danger, and that it is necessary for you to lay 





} 


| be any more or less so, whoever might be the in- 
, or ) Sentara in giving them utterance. 
placed in a positio: where our fidelity to them would | 


Brethren—I! have now done. 1 leave my testimo- | the clergy to demand of the old anti-slavery socie- 


ny with you. You can receive itor not, as you will. | ties an exclusion of the teomen from the rizht to 
|speak and act with men i i-slavery ing 
fore, as a Van Buren man ora Whig in disguise, by | they would withdraw ? “ pi egy 
the zealous supporters of either party according to | old organization firm to principle, utterly averse to 
their several predilections, But none of these things | assail the inalienable rights of wamneta and to en- 
move me, It is of little consequence who,or what T |dorse the doctrine so ‘akin to blasphemy.’ that 
am. The traths contained in this appeal would not jrights and duties go by ser, did they not withdraw 
" ;and form the new organization, ‘and base its action 
' What there is (on that doctrine so hostile to our spiritual being ?’ 
of trath, [ trust will be received into good and hon- | Are they not using every means to subvert the old 
est hearts. Weigh it and ponder it well [ pray you, anti-slavery organization with its broad and noble 


Sor its own sake. Jesus saith to you, * Whoso loveth | platform, on which every human being might unite 
» # *. * i i é ” 
| father or mother, wife or child, houses or lands, yea, jand act together, so far as physica! nature is concern- 


or his life, more than me is not worthy of me” He jed—and trying to carry the doctrine, with its spirit 
THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET HIM HEAR. ‘and results, throughout the land—that rights are 
PRUTH-TELLER. based on ser? Wow can you refrain when you see 


What has-induced the Legislatures of 





To Sarah M. Grimke and Angelina E. Weld.ece 
The Woman Question, and New-Organization. 
[concLupED.] 

CHURCHES AND GOVERNMENTS BASED UPON § 2X, 
Separate action between the sexes in abolition is the 
basis of new organization. Social action, in ioral 
reforms, must go by ser, is the motto. Men by 
themselves; women by themselves; a separate soci- 
ety for cach sex, and managed on the principle of 
sex. "he seres cannot work together for God and 
the oppressed. 7"his, new organization says, would 
‘throw a firebrand into anti-slavery meetings—be 
contrary to the scriptures, and the usages of the civ- 
ilized world—and tend to destroy the efficiency of 
female anti-slavery action.” If this be so in the an- 
ti-slavery enterprise, it would be true in all other re- 
forms. 

Church organizations. May women think, speak, 
vote and act with men in these? Never. The 
clergy, ‘new organization, and ‘the usages of the 
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jasid your anti slavery principles for the time being 
in oler to preserve them? You can never reason- 
ablysope to have a friend of freedom put in nomi- 
natia for office, so long as you show yourself will- 
ing t vote for a slaveholder or his tool. 


ae a o slavery, and put freedom as far off as 
a You thus become a practical enemy to 
te slave, and your influence is as much moce inju- 


ritys ee Se . “I 
is to his cause than the advocate of slavery, as |! 


YO professions are hizher and holier. 


soph A A And [firin- 
ty. ve Et Knew your position, he would con- 
pulses po ”y i tt J thing w hich could move the iin- | ‘ 
fa8] erro # generous heart, either to renounce your 
7, or no longer tohedge up his path to free- 
brine disyrace upon his holy cause by |! 
int office those who hold Nimi tm vwouwwe, aay 
lyet pass on. . 
| The inquiry is made, *‘ Who 
\"ote for freedoin, to be sure ; or some one to repre- 


: ae 
shall we vote for? 


} : on 

" = '1) von say there is none such upas a a a aa a TR” MPS he 
jont he 2 W ill you say there i ae s “ aa = blasphemy,’ though now sustaine a by the clergy, by 
andidate. Then put one up. Make out you ‘new organization,’ and by the ‘usages of the civ- 


Hectoral ticket. Write your own votes, It isa 
lurning shame and disgrace to abolitionists, as well 
ls others, that they have always been governed by 
arty caucuses in their votes.” It is time men, and 
specially abolitionists, began to think and act for 
lsemselves, and not follow in the w ake of every pack 
lf demagogues who may give them a lead. 

The third party movement should not be encour- 
ged. It brings upon our cause additional opposi- 
on, and lays it still more open to corruption. Our 
|bject is not to build up a new party, but to reform 
ise old ones. They have nothing in their avowed 
| rinciples which opposes the liberation of the slave. 
\\ll that is needed is to make them act up to their 
which they wil do when they find it 
an be done with safety. The third party would 
leek to annihilate both—an object which the aboli- 
lfonists have not united to accomplish ; and whieh 
\¢ not essential to the liberation of the slave. We 
‘an make both partes do our bidding if we are 
'fithful to our prinaples, long before a majority of 
‘te people could be made to unite ina third party, 
laving for its sok object the abolition of slavery, 
leven if that conte ever be done, 4which may well be 
| dbubted.) The novement then is unw ise, ill-judged, 
}and injurious w the best interests of our enterprise. 
| f should not fe countenanced, It is far better, how- 
lever, to vote for Birney, than Harrison cr Van Bu- 
jrey, But itis rot necessary to do either. It is not 
jmere numbers chat give us strength, but principle. 
| Every vote pu into the bailot-box should be made 
| te represent feedom. Then its influence will be 
lseen and felt’ There is no need of any further 
| union than ths. To make your votes tell, the less 
lofconcert in action the better. No matter if there 
fare asinany individuals voted for as there are votes 

cast, 50 that they are only for good men and true. 

Tne parties wotld then see that it was the result of 
ithe deep convittions of the soul, an abiding and 
| heartfelt love fr those in bonds, rather than a gal- 
| vanie excitemeit, brought into action by caueus ma- 
| chinery ;—andsceing this, they weuld despair of se- 
ducing you fren your integrity. Then they will re- 
ispect you. “hen they will fear you. Then they 
| will do your bidding. This is the best union, and 
ithe only parwy abolitionists need, to accomplish their 
' wreat work, Above all things, whoever you may vote 
| for, remember that your vote will tell for weal or 
| woe to thesuffering bondman, 
| You mey flatter yourself that if you vote for your 
| party now, it shal] not be so again, unless it becomes 
lanti-slavery. Beware that you do not thus make 
| shipwreck of your integrity! You will only become 
‘a more easy prey to the tempter at the next election! 
| Besides, you can never recover the ground you will 
|haye lost, nor repair the injury you will have done. 
| You thus lose a part of your moral strength which 
|you can never recover. We may die to-morrow, 
‘and the waters of oblivion roll over our graves for- 
lever; but our actions will live after us and influence 
\the destinies of man, either for good or evil, in all 
‘coming time. You cannot make the immediate re- 
sults of your wrong act, 


| 
' 
! 
} 


‘The Be-all and the End-all here; 
Even kere—upon this bank and shoal of time,’ 


j 
j 
i 
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| far less can you ‘jump the life to come.” Beware 
% Your own future welfare 
/and happiness as well as the slave's, is involved in 
You cannot live for your- 
iself alone, or make yourself an isolated portion of 
You and your actions are indissolubly 
. human race. 


‘then the step you take! 
the course you pursue. 
| creation. 


feonnected with the progress of the 
| They can never be separated. 


But I must bring this already protracted appeal to 
‘aclose. Nothing but a sense of duty to the slave 
> I saw 
hundreds around me prepared to sacrifice freedom 


could ever have induced me to make it. 


I hoped some of them a 


on the altar of slavery. f 
How far I may be instru 


jleast night be saved. 


one of the plainest questions of duty comes up | mental in doing this is known only to the Great 
Having performed the duty, 
though but feebly and unperfectly, I leave the 


| Searcher of hearts. 


event. 


y You offer L 
#prnium to the parties to throw themselves into | ! 


a 


ce I ; 
She will not always, at the request of priest or poli- 
tician vole that she has no right to vote—speak that 
she has no right to speak. 


the separate action of women, on account of sez, in 
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es and governments. 


tights and responsibilities go by ser; and that man, 


ws 
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subject to man. hehe is woman, is LOUTA UW we 
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a 
er than Christ, in the hearts of men.’ 


t 


civilized world,’ forbid it. 


tile to this as to her acting with men. 
woman do? 
church capacity, she is a nonentity. 


societies by themselves. 


der which they must live and suffer; submit her 
property, liberty, person, life and happiness to be 
entirely at the disposal of her fellow beings; and, 
except in the way of responsibility, to be a evpher. 


from giving utterance to her thonghts and feelings, 
by speech and action in assemblies of men and wo- 


rivhts and duties go by sex, will be considered as 
hostile to the ‘spiritual existence, and the temporal 
and eternal welfare 


that her wrongs lie at the rool of a!l oppression. Sla- 


by the earth which covers it; and this earth is deck- 
ed so beautifully with the flowers of romantic gal- 
lantry, and poetry, and chivalry, that she treads in 
the net of flattery which has been laid for her feet. 


She may join church or- 


ganizitions—yea, will be denounced by the clergy 
as recreant te duty, and having no part in Christ, if 
she refuses; but she must not act for mercy and 


rath in the society ; her ser forbids all utterance to 


her thought and feeling, by word, by vote, or other- 


: a : ; : 
vise, TTo act socially, women must go aside from 


men, and form churches on the principle of sex—do 
her own preaching, praying, baptizing, and manage 
all the coneerns of the society by herself. 


) This the 
lergy will notallow, The prejudices of the clergy 
nd the ‘usages of the civilized world’ are as hos- 

What shall 

action in a 
Women can- 
ot act with men, nor forin churches by themselves. 
Ciel government. Women cannot act with men 
1civil society. They are not allowed to form civil 
Whatcan they do? Ceme 


Nothing. As to social 


into the governmental organization of men; be con- | 
tent to have no voice in the laws and penalties un- 


ike the slave, in rights a thing ; in liability to pun- 
hment, a human being. 
But the same spirit which urges the necessity of 


volition, would justify them in forming separate 
ireland governmental organizations. ‘Che day 
ill assuredly come when one of two courses will 
»taken by women. They will act on the ground 
equality of rights with men in civil government 
id in the church, or they will form separate chureh- | 
Women will not always sub- 
it to the doctrine so akin to blasphemy, that 


e doctrine, that government and subjection are vaseu 
» ser, will one day be understood to be * kindred to 


ized and heathen world.” Woman will not always 
ynsent to be the tool of man’s lust of dominion, 


time will 
hen that woman will be counted an enemy to her- 
If, who consents to the doctrine that prohibits wo- 
ian, because of sex, from feeling and thinking, and 


“be come, 


— : ~, > ; 3 
Marshfield, Sept. 16th, 1840. the principles which you so dearly loved, and for 


which you so earnestly contended, trampled under 

foot? When you see this combined and organized 

jattack on the spiritaal and immortal nature of wo- 

jman, and through her of all human beings ? 
EXCUSES, 

Do you say, ‘ It is a contest among brethren? Those 
jon either side are equally dearto us. We do not 
jlike to commit ourselves to either side, lest we 

erieve and afflict the other.’ To refuse to take 
leither side, lest you should grieve the other, is a 
{motive by which T cannot think you are influenced. 
It ix tmworthy a Christian or rational beine. Be- 
|sides, this is not a contest between men, but be- 
jtween prineples, Old organization maintains that 
rights and duties are based upon spiritual nature ; 
new organization, that they are based on physical 
nature. The old society denies that rights and du- 
ties go by ser; the new society says they do. The 
contest is for a princip’e, of which you said in 1837, 
|*it was your solemn conviction that, until it is car- 
jried out in practice, vain will be the efforts of the 
jchurch to do any thing effectual for the permanent 
jreformation of the world” Your influence cannot 
|be neutral, when such a principle is thus brought 
jinto the arena of discussion. It must be for or 
jagainst it; and,under the peculiar circumstances 
junder which this principle came up, the hand you 
had in bringing it up, your silence arrays your pres- 
ent influence against the principle which you once 
so strenuously labored to sustain. For Humanity’s 
jsake, should you not raise your voice again ? 
| Do you say, you shrink from the excitement? You 
once wished to see society convulsed by this ques- 
ition, You prayed and pleaded for it. It is come, 
|not perhaps in the way you wished. It may be it is 
lin the way the Lord saw fit. Will you hide from 
the storm you helped to raise? [care not about 
your joining either organization. Only openly sus- 
tain the principle at issue, The moral tempest 
howls around the ship of reform. Permit me to say 
in the language of one near and dear to you— New 
take care that, Jonah like, thou goest not down into 
the side of the ship to s'eep, whilst the ship of re- 
form is driven by the tempest and lost, but come up 
boldly to the work, and help to furl the sail of hol- 
low-hearted profession, if need be.’ 

Do you say, the divinity within you commands you 
to keep still? Tam mute. As to the great principle 
involved in the woman question, [ once thought I 
heard the Lord say—*Whom shall I send’ to 
sustain it? And believing that only woman could 
agitate the world effectually and successfully on 
this subject, I dreamed that | heard yousay, ‘ Lord, 
here dm 1; send me ;’ and I thought the Lord ac- 
cepted the offering. It was but a dream. If God 
forbids you to speak, be still, and do homage to the 
divinity within you. Follow after God, as He is 
made known to your own souls. He is the Truth 
and the Light. 

_ [have not written this to you, expecting or wish- 
Pes he yang mine -te-owhlicly or vrivately, unless 
to entreat you, in the harne or GUNA the woman 
the person of woman, as well us of the slave, once 
more to speak for a principle which involves the 
spiritual being and temporal and eternal happiness 


of one half of mankind. 
H. C. WRIGHT. 


Your brother, 
National Convention. 
New Ilaven, August 30, 1840. 





Mr. Evrror: 

An article in the Liberator of the 2ist inst. head- 
ed ‘National Convention, reflects falsely and inju- 
riously on the motives and actions of those who took 





yen sand those who countenance a society, benevo- 
ent, church or civil, based on the doctrine that 


> of women and of all mankind. 
Woman and the clergy. What would you siy of 
ie language of a person well known to you— The 
jore [ reflect on woman, the more Lam convinced | 


ery itself is only the huge trunk which springs up 
ut of this root, which lies deep out of sight, hidden 


part in the proceedings of a public meeting, held in 
this city on the 27th ult. as published in the Colored 
American of the Ist inst. as a ‘Voice from New 
Haven. In justice to those concerned, you will 
please admit an answer to that article, 

The writer charges that the meeting was charac- 
terised by an ‘unkind spirit ;’ and then to sustain 
his charges. he perverts and places a false construc- 
tion on the proceedings. We deny all the state- 
ments contained in that articie,and pronounce them 
unjust, ungenerous, unqualitiedly false, showing a 
wicked heart, and a malignnt disposition. 

We deny, that we attempted in any resolution to 
‘prohibit’ the convention trom assembling here. 

We deny that we ‘censure the signers of the call 








f we contend for equality, let us begin by walking 
yand in hand.” What of the following language of 
he same writer? ‘The woman and the clergy 
jestions are one and the same, ‘The power of the 
‘ergy (not of the true ministers of Jesus, who have 
yut on Christ, and are commissioned by him; for 
heir power is all of God,) is built upon woman. Set- 
le this question, and there is an end of ecelesiasti- 
‘al domination —not of good order, and willing, 


heart-felt subjection to Christ, but of the pride, am- 
bition and domination of those who would lord it 


wer God’s heritage—the advocates of oppression 
nd slaughter, who would enthrone themselves, rath- 


Now, my sisters, such was the spirit and scope of 


your mission in 1837, so far as the woman question 


was concerned. With tongue and pen, you entreat- 


ed women *to arise in all the majesty of moral 


power, in all the dignity of immortal beings, and 
plant themselves side by side, on the platform of hu- 
man rights with men, as companions, equals, and 


helpers’ Yeu argued that ‘whatever it was moral- 


ly right for man to do, it was morally right for wo- 

onan. to du! That the social, religions and civil 

rights of women are the same as those of men. That 

the doctrine that bases rights and responsibilities on 

sex, is ‘kindred to blasphemy.’ Are such your pres- 

ent views? I[fso, is not this the ‘set time for you 

again to raise your voice, in some way, and testify 

for truth, and help illustrate and enforce the subject 

of human rights as applied to women ? 

The tempest up. Who raised it? The public 

mind is aroused to consider the woman question. 

Clergy and laity, priests and politicians, are aw ake, 

the community is convulsed. The very thing for 
which you prayed and labored in 1837. The anti- 

slavery host, also, has been convulsed by this ques- 

tion—the abolition ship is in the midst of a tempest, 
driven to and fro, and tossed by contending winds 
and waves. What human instrumentality had most 
to do in raising this storm, and bringing it down 
upon abolition? Yoursenves. Not that you ever 
discussed the woman question in abolition meetings. 
You did, indeed, speak and write upon it as a sepa- 
rate question, as much as it was possible to speak 
and write on one truth separate from others. But, 
did not your efforts call forth the Pastoral] Letter of 
the Massachusetts General Association of ministers ? 
Did not that Letter sound the alarm against women’s 
speaking and acting with men in public meetings 
for reform, and threaten the women that, if they did 
not desist, the clergy would withdraw their protec- 
tion from them? Did not your influence excite 
many noble-minded women to join anti-slavery s0- 
cieties with men, and to speak and act with them, 
‘hand in hand, ‘side by side,’ as ‘companions,’ 
‘equals, ‘helpers, in the glorious work of emanci- 
pation ? 











And did not the Pastoral Letter stir up ‘den 


for not begging permission to enter this State.’ 
|The resolution, referred to, or rather the third clause 
of the first resolution, reads thus: ‘It would have 
been at least an act of conunon courtesy to have 
| consulted the colored citizens of this place,’ &c. 
That they should have done so, all will admit; for 
who so proper to make the arrangements, as the 
residents of the place? But so far from that being 
the case,there is not one resident of New Haven, 
whose name is attached to the call. They did not 
even appoint, as in other places, a committee of con- 
ventional correspondence. 

We deny that we ‘are with the white people in 
opposing the convention,’ or that either of our res- 
olutions ‘asserts’ &c. The resolution referred to 
gives as a reason for our opposition, that ‘such an 
assemblage is not in accordance with the desires of 
either the colored people of New-Haven, or the en- 
tire State of Connecticut:’ meaning plainly the 
‘colored people’ of the State; and he who would 
vive it any other meaning, is either malignantly 
wicked, or wilfully ignorant. , 

We deny that we ‘question the motives of the sign- 
ers of the call,’ or ‘set them down as insignificant 
persons.’ 

To show his wit, and fire his ‘heavy gun’ at the 
‘aristocratic party,’ the writer introduces the name 
of a gentleman as being one of the signers of the 
call, whose name is not attached to the said call, 
and who we know is opposed to the present meas- 
ure—Mr. S. H. Gloucester, of Philadelphia. 

We deny, on authority, that one of the committee, 
who drew up the resolution, was ever in favor of a 
convention called, as was the one in question,or ever 
acted as the writer asserts he did. 

As regards the correspondence alluded to, we 
_know nothing: we deny that any of the permanent 
residents of New-Haven were connected with it. 

In ad litiion to those who have already exprese2d 
their opposition to this convention, and who protest 
against the un™ arrantable use of their names, we 
vive knowingly (and some by authority) the names 
of the following gentlemen, who refuse all connec- 
tion with the proposed undertaking, and wish the 
same to be announced, if the Convention is ever held. 
Some of thein are well known opponents to all * ex- 
clusive action’ by the colored people. 

Jefferson Ellis, Newark, N. J.; Henry Nott, N. 
7% Robert Purvis, J. C. Bowers, Philadelphia ; 8. 
iSimnith, Wm. Whipper, Columbia; J. Peck, J. B. 
Vashon, Pittsburgh; and J. C. Morel, Harrisburgh. 

A meeting was held on Friday evening, to an- 
swer Mr. D. Rifggies’ very gentlemanly article, 
published in the Colored American of 15th inst and 
Standard of 13th inst. 

Masy Permanent Resiwents or New-Haven, 


* Mr. H. Nott’s name was used, after he had forbid 
D. R. to make use of his name in any manner. 
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SCOTLA ND. men pretending to patriotis 
a lond in their boastings 
From the Glasgow Argus. (Cheers.) After referring to the dangers which 


Glaszow Emancipation Society. 
¥ - ‘ ey ‘. 
. y seting of the Glasgow Emancipa 
ee he Rev. Dr. Wardlaw’s | 
the 7th instant, when | 
audience, adinit- | 


tion Society was held in t 
chapel, on Friday pppeoane te 
oe eperous an respectaole " 
ted Gy tickets (sold at Gd. each ticket, oat 
two) assembled to witness the interesting proceed- | 
ings. Besides Mr. George ‘Thompson, the eloquent 
anti-slavery advocate, there were severas ‘setting 
yresent from America: viz. the Rev. Mr. Keep, Mr. 
Dawes, Mr. Remond, and Mr. Adams, delegates to) 
the Anti-Slavery Convention, lately held in Londen. | 
On the motion of the Rev. Mr. M’Tear, the Rev. Dr. | 
Ileugh, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, | 
was called to the chair. 
Dr. Heven, in opening the business of the meet- | 
ing, expressed a hope that the object of the Glasgow | 
Emancipation Society, hich they were aware was 
to promote the total extinction of slavery over the 
world, would always command an interest in the 
minds and hearts of a large portion of the people of | 
Glasgow. He rejoiced to see amongst them that 
nicht not only their old esteemed fricnd, who had to! 
command the attention of the philanthropist and the | 
Christian—that besides their friend, Mr. ‘Thompson, | 
they were that night honored with the presence of 
some of the excellent of the earth, from a country | 
in whose prosperity and greatness they all felt an) 
interest only second to that they all felt for their} 
own beloved land—he meant the deputation from ; 
America. (Cheers.) It was painful to him to sy— | 
and to say it in the presence of these highly respect- | 
ed American brethren—that the strong hold of sla- | 
very at the present day seemed to be in the federal | 
republic of America. (Hear, hear.) If slavery was to 


fall—as fall it must—(Cheers)—and might, it fall | the fine, to receive not Jess than ten lashes for the 
speedily, by the blessing and aid of God—if slavery | goo offence, and not more than thirty-nine lashes 


was to fall, the moral contest, which was to termin- 

ate that achievement, must be fought with and in) 
America. (Hear.) Ifa country so free, so enlight- | 
ened and influential, and nominally Christian, up- | 
holds slavery to such an extent within her own pre- | 
cinets, were they to imagine that other less favored | 
states would Jetit go? On the other hind, could 

they only bring up America to such a pitch of na-| 
tional virtue as to make her denounce slavery, and | 
extirpate it from their own soil, then assuredly sla- | 
very would quickly fall under the intellect and 
the worth of the world—they would be forced to 
seek for its last asylum in the regions of barbarism, | 
and soon would it disappear altogether froin the | 
euth. (Cheers.) There was a more painful aspect | 
of the state of the question in America still, Were | 
they asked what was the chief bulwark of slavery in| 
America, he feared it must be answered, the Ameri- } 
ean churches. (Hear.) He wonld not anticipate | 
his American friends on this subject. He was sure | 
all present would be delighted to hear the state-} 
ments they had to make on the present occasion; | 


j 


while it must be solacing to them, accustomed as | 
they had been to persecution and obloquy in their | 
own country, to find themselves in the midst of sym- 

mithising and applauding friends in Britain. (Cheers.) | 
It would, no doubt, appear to them that the cause | 
around which they had rallied had higher putronage 
than that of man—that it was the cause of Him who 
had all power in heaven and in earth, and of whom 
was written these words— He shill deliver the 
needy when he erieth; the poor also, and hit that 
hath no helper; He shall spare the poor and the | 
needy, and shall save the souls of the needy. He 
shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence, and 
precions shall their blood be in his sight.’ 

Mr. Merray, one of the Secretaries, here read 
the report of the Com:nittee’s proceedings during 
the past year. It gave a brief and comprehensive 
view of the measures taken by the Society to pro- 
mote its great object, by public meetings, the publi- 
cation of inportant documents, &c.; and then went 
on to consider the progress of the emancipation 
canse generally throughout the world, making par- 
ticular reference to the false statements of the West 
ludia planters, in regard to the workings of the free 
labor system; and showing that, if daly encouraged, 


admitting | ed, but want of room 


. itti of pirates than | had the intelligence, and the English family became | power over the Christian churches of America ; he 
better became the sides > Fenn pome tea and | the laughing-stock of all their neighbors. (Hear) claimed no control over the churches of America, or 
in behalf of freedom. | Inthe United States, where he afterwards went with, over any other church; but it was a duty they owed 


were encountered in America by the friends of abo- | that presented itself on the 4th of July, when the) them on the commission of any sin of which they 
lition, Mr. R. proceeded to state a munber of in- 
stances in whicn he had himself been mobbed, hav- 
ing showers of eggs thrown upon him, been assailed i 
with brick-bats, and otherwise attacked an:| insult- 

reyents us entering upon slavery. | : 
P e. Uelall was free, all Christianity, and that it was a per-_ 


hese statements, interesting as they were. 


then proceeded to lay before the meeting a few facts 
on the subject of the prejudice as directed against ; 4 é “ 
color in Pata no ay i in leel a whole host of | as slavery existed in the country. (Cries of hear,’ greit extent, the churches of America would be 
Ame ; he > das : ’ 

| them, and he wished that that evening was one 
year long, that he might beable to pile frets upo 
facts on this subject, and lewe them all determined 
to use every exertion in their power for the removal 
of the abominable systeu. : : ; . RPE = : . ' 

further comes Men proceeiled to quote the laws |comnunion with themselves. One of these, an ex-| dealing in slaves, the system would from that hour 

‘ hls AMS . . , ™ rs 

of various States with regard to people of color. 
He quoted a prssage from the law of Olio, ty saow 


(Cueers.) After som 


that a colored person moving into that State frou 


New-York or any other State, was bouad to pro- 


duce two freehold sureties in the sum of 500 do 


lars for his good behavior, and likewise_ for his) or 4 | | 
iaintenance, should he ever require it. ‘This would | him in his service after he had retred from busi- 
= - . r i sae 
: 4 - . ' be required of a colored person moving from New- | ness. ) he Aa deere 
urge the elaims of India—elaims thit must ever) York, thouch in that State the colored inhabitants | however, dwelt upon his mind.atd he resolved to 


(Hear.) In New-O 


were recognised as citizens. 
leans, it was proposed by tt 


persons of color in that city. [n the State of Hilinoi 
the .colored population were also subjected to mu 
restrictions. In the city of St. Augustine, eve 


colored person was compelled to select a white per- | Before leaving New York, he (M. Adams) had call- 
son as a guardian; and every colored person found 
at large, after nine o'clock, without the ticket of his 
or her guardian, could be fined not less than two 
1 not less than five dol- 


dollars for the first offence ; 
lars forthe seeoné; and, in case of non-payment 


for the second offence, at the discretion of the Ma 
or and Couacil. 


pel ‘ 
at nine o’elock, under the penalties he 
(Cheers.) The Delaware G tette stated that 


«A law of Maryland, passed in 1831, forbids free 
nevroes from other States to remain in that State 


longer than ten days at atime, under a penalty 


7 dollars 14 cents per day, in default of the pay- 


meatof which they way be sold into perpetual s 


very. Several mstinces hive lately occurred, where- 
in negroes have been arrested for violating this law, 
and from their inability to pay the fine, have been 
sold, in accordance with the provisions of the law A 
and the sheriff of Queen Ann’s county gives notice 


tuat he will sell, out of the jail of that county, 
the 30th instant, a negro girl, named Anne Ma 


Turner, who has been fined 900 dollars for a viola- ion of the ladies to whom he lad made refeence, 
, _ 4 . * : 

She is to be sold for such a time 
as will cover the aforesaid fine; and as that sum ts 
| about as much asa slave is worth, the cousequence 


tion of the law, 


will no doubt be that she will be sold as aslave 
life. This is a harsh law,and in almost every 
stance wherein it has been violated, the negro 


violating is entirely ignorant of it, and consequent- | James Beith, who had succeeded the Rev. Dravhen 


ly is innocent ef any offence. 
He might multiply these facts to an inconcet 


there were penalties for instructing a colored p 


State, instruct his own child, under the penalty 
death.— Lear.) 
of Caligula and Nero after such enactinents 
these, which disgraced the statute Lock of 
freest States of the wide world ? 


where institutions of every kind existed, to pro 
gate a knowledge of God and Caristianity, aad 
every benevolent purpose. He asked that the ¢ 
demnation of the citizens of Glasgow should 
forth against such laws as these. (Cheers.)—I 
did go forth, their voice would reach not only 
slaveholder, but the heart of every American, 











the negroes would labor with industry and zeal. A 
part of the report cont 1ined a reference tothe great 
delegate meeting recently held in London, and al- 
luded, in terms which seemed to imply censure, to 
the exclusion of certain of the delegates from the 
sittings of the Convention; but, after a short con- 
versition, the latter passage was, on the motion of 
the Rev. Mr. [larvey, expunged. 


The Rey. Dr. Warpiaw, in moving that the 


report be printed and circulated, excused himself} terial, which they set on fire, and left her to die in 
from delivering a speech, in consequence of the 
number of strangers who were expected to address | treatment colored persons receive in his country; 


them onthe occasion. They bad one friend—a 
long tried one —who was pledged to address them 
on the order ActMca—tiat land of incongruities— 
the land of the free and of the boudsinan rate land 
ey : eae . eee cre Wi Ss 
0 religion any eX BON, cal 30 much that adn 
reverse. (Hear and cheers.) They would hear 
tro those American friends much of the. state of 
slavery there—and what was the progress of the ab- 
olition cause there, They would hear from thei 
that unchristian, unimanly, unjust—and, let him add, 
for it was very inconsistent with their own princi- 
ples—that un-American prejudice against color, 
which existed so widely there. (Hear.) They 
would hear also ot the measures adopting on that 
side of the Atlantic for eradicating this fearful pre- 
Judice from the minds of individuals and of churches. 
{Hear, hear] They had that night, therefore, a 
great deal before them—a great deal that would 
thrill their hearts with feelines of a painful and 
pleasing kind—might the pleasing predominate! 
and might they be led, more contidently than they 
ever were before, to anticipate the downfall, in that 
otherwise interesting country, to which they felt so 
great an attachment, of a system which was opposed | 
to her best interests! [Cheers.| Under all the | 
circuustances, to Which he had merely adverted, he 
would not inflict on them a speech, but would sim- 
ply move the adoption of the report. [Here the 
Rev. Doctor took an exception to the part of the re- 
port which had reference to the exclusion of a part 
of the dele rates from the me sting in London: and 
as we have already stated, that part of it was on 
motion of Mr. Harvey, left out.) 


| 
} 


Mr. Kerrie seconded the adoption of the re- 

port, which was agreed to by the meeting. 
¢ - ’ 5° 

on " . 

; The CuatmmMaw then introduced Mr. Dawes, one 
of the American delegates fro.n the Oberlin 
tute, to the meeting —a gentle 
America, as he also did in 
luis friends in this country. 


insti- 
vin Who stood high in 
the estee.n and love of | 
[Cheers.] 

[The meeting was then «¢ logueutly addressed, at 
soine length, by Me. Dawes, and also by the Rey. Mr. 
Keep of Oberlin. They were followed by our col- 
ered friend Mr. Remond, and Mr. William Adams of 
Pawtucket, formerly of Paisley. 


We annex their re 
marks. ] 


Mr. Rewonn, in seconding the resolatioa. direct- 
e! the attention of the audience chiedy to the pre- 


Belshazzar, when he witnessed the finger of the 
ing God upon the wall, (Cheers.) After some 


ther observations, Mr. R. read from a newspaper an 
account of a dreadful outrage upon a female mu- 
latto, merely because she, being exceedingly fair, 


was supposed to be a white woman who had no 
ried a black husband. The people dragged 


wretched woman from her cabin, outraged her per- 


son, then covered her body with an intlammable 


- wes 
torment. (Expressions of horror.) Such was 


} 


(Cheasa’matried & black man, and they. 54 Mal 


| treatment she received+ bet ncentiousness of 


vmvenviaers, Who formed illegal connexions with 
colored women, where there was no marriage at all ? 
| Oh, no; these things were overlooked ; but an hon- 
est man and his wite differ, in the providence of 


} 


| God, slightly in their complexions, and she is be 
| edtodeath. (Hear) Mr. Remond then procee 


{ 

‘ . . ° 

to show, that the prejudice against people of color 
| Was felt in every circumstance, and in every situa- 


self-sacriticing patriotism, which they had ever 


| hibited to the world; and, he observed, there were 
| those who had declared, in the face of heaven, that 
| they were determined, by their good conduct, perse- 
| verance, and industry, to live down that wicked, | its precepts—if it was Wholly 


| abominable, and unchristian feeling with which ti 


were regarded—({great cheering)—and that tu 
would never cease in their efforts till slavery was 


ever banished from their country. (Great cheer- 
ing.) He had always endeavored to live up to this 
principle, and he trusted he would do so still. While 


he had spoken with freedom and severity 


try. (Cheers ) 
ces and shake English hands, and to hear Engl 


it was so now; and he was anxious to return to 


fulfilled. (Cheers.) 
perhaps he might be allowed to adopt the sentime 
of anable writer in this country, and say in reg. 
to America :— 


I love thee :—witness, heaven above, 
That this land, this peuple love ; 
And, rail my slanders as they will, 

Columbia, | will love thee stull. 

Nor love thee less when Ido tell 

Ot crimes Uiat in thy bosom dwell. 

O! that my weakest word might rol, 

Like heaven's own thunder, through thy soul! 
There is oppression in thine band— — ~ 

A sin corrupting all the land; 











Jusice against color, touching occasion uly upon the 
system of slavery itself, the two, as he observed, | 

‘\ served, | 
being so connécted that it was impossible 


- to speak | 
of the one without the other. After some introduc- | 


tory observations, he quoted a pissage from an arti- | 
cle in the Maryville Iite!lizencer, to show the opin- 
ion of the editor, which was also that generally en- 


tertained in America, that to the ‘non-slaveholding 
States were they indebted for a permanent safe- 
guard against insurrection’ in the South. This thet, 
he observed, sufficiently answered the question of- | 
ten put to the abolitionists, why they did not go into | 
the slavehulding States to propagate their views ?| 
Why should they, seeing that it was the North and 
not the South that supported the system of slavery 2 
(Cheers.) The abominable system was sanctioned | 
by Northern law, sanctified by Northern relivion, | 
and protected by Northern armies ;—(Hear hear) —| 
and if this was true, then, did not the war the abo- | 
litionists were waging with slavery properly belong 
to the free States? (Cheers.) It did, and that war | 
they were determined to wage in the face of every | 
opposition, be it the opposition of brick-bats, or such | 
knives as that which had just been exhibited to the 
meeting, (Cheers.) Did the meeting know what 
inscription that instruinent bore, and were they 
aware that it Was an instrument exposed for sale in 
the shop-windows of deions and elders of the 
churches in the United States? (Hear.) The in- 
scription that knife bore was * Death to abolitionists’ 
—and it was a fashionable weapon throughout the 
Union. (Expressions of horror.) The nabobs and 
privileged classes of America did not feel them- 
selves safe, in the bosom of their happy slave sys- 
tem, unless accompanied by instruments like these : 
and if slavery was so muchto be lauded as their 
opponents would imply, how came it that such in- 
struments were necessary? (Loud cheers.) They 





There is within thy gates a pest, 

Gold, and a Babylonish vest: 

Not hid in shame-concealing shade, 

But broad against the sun display'd ; 
Repont tho, thou, aud owifily Uring 
Forth from the eamp the accursed tiuing ; 
Consign it to remorseless fire, 

Watch till the latest spark expire, 

Then strew its ashes on the wind, 

Nor leave an atom wreek behind, 

So shall thy power and wealth increase ! 
Su shall thy people dwell in peace ! 

On thee the Almighty’s glory rest, 


Aud all the earth in thee be blest !—(Liamense 


cheering.) 


Mr. Apams, another of the delegates from Amer 


ci, then addressed the meeting, stating a variety of 
facts connected with slavery, and the prejudice 
against color which hid fallea under his own expe- 
rience, His first experience of the prejudice against 
color was in the British territory, in the island of St. 
John, New Brunswick, where he had for some tine 


kept a school, and had received as pupils two blac 
children, who were forced, in accordance with th 


prejudice, to occupy seats distinct from the other 


scholars ; another caso showing the prejudice whic 


existed against color even under British rale, was 
the following: —He on one oceasion went into the 
house of one of the government trustees, and found 
a woman telling the family something which seem- 
ed tocreate much amusement and laughter. On 
inquiry, he ascertained that an English family had 
just come to that part of the country, and a col- 
ored person had called upon them as strangers 
to pay them a friendly visit. Being ignorant 
of the prejudice against color, and taking the visit 
of the colored person as very kindly, they asked him 
to sit down to dinner, which he did; the cireum- 
stance was observed, the whole country side soon 


ie councils to create an| ed to hin how he, his wife, and ciildren, had been 
= . age | ee te ET SOLE ae o ‘ 
ordinance for preventing the introduction of tree peaks by his former fellow-clristiais, and stated that 


bleextent. They all knew that in the slave States 
son to read; a colored father dared not, ina slave 


Would they talk of the cruel laws 


(Cheers.) There 
they stood a hissing and a by*-word to every coun- 
try on earth; and yet they were enacted in a land 
of missionaries and Bibles, and tract societies, and 


} and he asked was there not cause far.vescrumbt 


tion in which they could be placed. He spoke 
| warmly of the high character of the colored popu- 
| lation in America—of their patience under the con- 
| tumely and reproach to which they were subjected 
| —of the inoral courage, unbending integrity, and 


regard to his country, let it not be understood that 
he was in the least degree alienated trom his coun- 
He had paida visit to Britain— 
gratifying had it been to his soul, to see English fa- 


prayers; but, if his country was ever dear to him, 
home, and would do so as soon as his mission was 


He hoped still to lend his as- 
Sistance to the great cause; and, in taking his seat, 


= = 





THE 




















his family, he was struck with the inconsistency to them as Christian brethren, to reimonstrate with 


whole population turned out,and paraded through, might be guilty. Ie then went on to show, that the 
the streets, to hear an oration about American Inde-) prejudice against color was the natural result of 
pendence—what Washington did—aow mimy bat- slavery, and that there was _no hope for the eradica- 
tles he fonght—and how he beat the British—but tion of such a prejudice, till slavery itself was des- 
not a word about slavery. One would suppose that troyel. (Hear.) If the Northern States were once 
4 mute thoronghly anti-slavery, the States of the 
fect heaven on earth, the United Stites of America; South would not be long able to withstand the 
it was not even once mentioned that such a thing. shock; the time could not be distant when, to a 


hear.) The speaker then went onto show the na-| forced to diseuss the question ; and to separate fron 
each other on the great fundamental principle in- 
volved in the lawfulness or unlawfulness of slavery. 
(Cheers.) And he believed that, ifonce acted npon 
—if but one man were excluded by a church for 


a| ture of the opposition given to. the abolition cause 
by the American churches, of all denominations, 
‘and narrated more than one case in which members 
ejof churches had been sold by these in the same 


ceedingly spiritual main, whose chief theme was the | ‘receive a blow from which it would never recover. 
love of God in Christ Jesus, hud acinally been suld | (Cheers.) Mr. H. then sat down by moving the res- 
1 | by hisbrethren of the sune charch with which he olation. 

| was connected: he was taken into fe service of an Mr. Mort, from Philadelphia, seconded the mo- 
|- | infidel, who held him for many yeas in high esteem tion, and in a few expressive sentences pointed out 
on account of his fidelity and honesty, and-retained the faet that by using the articles of slave produc- 
: i tion we were directiy encouraging slavery in Amer- 
The salvation of the souls of his brethren, ica. ‘The people of Britain had the power to dis- 
countenance the system, anda most effectual way of 
doing so was to give all the aid in their power to 
George Thompson, in advocating the regeneration 





r- Hfismaster represent- 





go among them once more, 





God and man who monopolized for sale that horrible 
and intoxicating poison? a poison which in its ef- 
fects was destructive alike to the human frame and 
tothe human mind; and he believed there was no 
other canse why this country has engaged in anoth- 
er war, and is accumulating another debt, and pro- 
ducing all those jischievous conseqvences which 
follow from war on the present and fatare genera- 
tions. (Hear) He thought that was enough to pro- 
duce a conviction of the crimes of the East India 
Company in relation to that subject. But, in addi- 
tion, it made the inhabitants of India perish for want 
of food. The East India Company did not allow 
them to till their land for the growth of human food 
in the most fertile districts, by compelling them to 
cultivate the poppy, for which they did not after- 
wards allow them to get their own price, but took it 
from them at the lowest possible value that could 
be given. On the charge of a monopoly of opium, 
he would therefore say that the Company were guil 


A 


Vvouums nee 
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THOMAS CLARKSON'S RENUNC Tj. > 

IE AMERICAN COLONIZ Tye) 0 

py ZATION SOr IF, 
To William Lloyd Garrison : 

Dear Sin: 

When you was in England on a forme 
you did me the favor to call UPON me ar P} A 7 - 
to take a part against the * Colonizati ee 

ZALION Soe: 


7 y 
Mr. Elliot Cress 
ath fener, . 


Long before this visit, my friend 
had engaged me in its favor, so th 





ty, and he thought that the verdict would be re-ech- 
oed by all England. 

He would next pass to the monopoly of salt. That 
was a monopoly of one of the first necessaries 
of life, as salt was an indispensable ingredient 
in human food, and especially in India. The food 
there consists principally of vegetables, which, with- 
out salt, were a slow ana consuming poison. Per- 
haps, then, the Rast India Company would take care 
that such a necessary could be easily provided. Per- 
haps they had salt mines, which they work ecareful- 





of India. [Cheers.] : 

if he went among them ouce mor, he would never, Dr. Wa RDLAW here stated that the Congregation- 
The man went, al Union of Scotland had, at their last meeting, 
sent over to their brethren in America a remon- 
strance on the subject of slavery. This was the 
third, if not the fourth remonstrance that had gone 
the man; the infidel’s reply wa: that he could not) from the same body, and he hoped it would be imi- 
break his promise, but he agreecto send hin some tated by others. (Cneers.) 

relief. Many cases of similar hidship inflicted on) ===" 
of | the slave by his brethren in the church might be | 
given. Mr, A. went on to narrat a number of ine | 
teresting anecdotes connected wih the state of sla 
y-| very; and concluded by calling apon the people of | 


= : ‘ 
ny | be allowed to enter his door agai. 
ry | however, and he now lived on the charity of others. 


ed upon the infidel, and intereded in behalt of 














“BRITISH INDIA. 


SPEECH OF DANIEL O°CONNELL, 
ON BRITISH INDIA, 














: . ope: ilasvow 7° ai ther re strances and , 5 - ae os 
He put it to any person present) Glasgow to give the 3 of . ar remonstr ween Mt the First Annual Meeting of the British India So- 
what description of freedom was that which com-| entreaties, in order to pring t 16 American church 4 
led a colored man and woman to be within doors | and people to a_ sense of their sin, ant to . _— 
: had read. | abandonment of the aboininable systeu, of slavery. 


ciety, held at Freemason’s Hall, London, July 6th, 

1210, 

Mr. O'Connell then rose and was received with 
great applause. He never felt more anxious to 
make an impressive and interesting speech, and yet 
he never felt: more unequal to the task, than he was 
at that moment. It was not from want of voice or 
inclination—it was not for want of information, for 
he had it in abundance, but the overwhelming imn- 
the friend of the slave and of yumanity at large.| Portance y oe — ar — oheapr = 

} . i sheer.| Oppressed him. 1eers. 2 stoo pre the ad- 
They had i the ase metagend 7 ig nape schon pa abe of 150,000,000 of misgoverned human beings 

et, proney Jeena a pon their fondet as- —natives of the most productive climates — = 

- ations were in favor of the canse which thy had| face of the earth, who ought to be in prosperity an 

= eye val . ‘8 to advocate = | comfort, and under the British banner enjoying 
ria | that night im i sate, | 
! 





Mr. G. Tnompson then shortly intimated the 
course he intended to take at a future meeting on} 
the subject of India; andstated the peasure he | 
of | felt, which he was sure wouldbe also felt by the | 

audience, at the fact that they were that night hon- | 
fa-|ored by the attendance of three of their fPmale | 
friends from America—one of them pre-emurnt as 


Sache Sate eet freedom, (Hear,) but who were worse than slaves, 
and rendered beggars by oppression. Cae The 

Ti . | importance of the subject was still the greater, because 
— evening in Mr. Harris’s church, ‘pens it — uot ne vet nes, eee: in England, Few were 
md iggip = , , _ ) acquainted with its details, few were acquainted with 
for} Tt was then agreed to adjoum ~~" — | its effects, and thus, in the ignorance of the English 
in-| Monday night ; and thanks having — voed to inind there Was spread abroad an apathy which was 
so| Dr. Heugh, for his conduct in the chair, ando Mr. | appalling to those who really understood the ques- 
tion, and, in his firm belief, was really criminal. 
(Hear, hear.) Their Hon, Chairman had said, that 
they were not there as the antagonists of the East 
India Company. No, but they were there to urge 
its duties on the Company, and ina friendly way he 
would accuse thei of having hitherto neglected that 
duty. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) He had come 


Mes. Lucretia Mott, would deliver an addres on | 


he found it necessary, from an engagement, tovith- 
va. | draw, the meeting separated. 





| 
er. ADJOURNED MEETING. 
On Monday evening, the members and frieds of 
the Glasgow Emancipation Society met, in teas 
adjournment, in the Rev, Dr. Wardlaw’s Capel.! 
Mr. Beith, who presided at the termination € the 
previous meeting, again occupying the chair. 

After some preliminary conversation relatie to 


of 


as 
the 


indictment against the Company. He had come 

| there like an old lawyer, as he was, with the counts 

' of his indictment sufficiently drawn out. He would 

: : —° | arraign the Kast India Company ofa neglect of their 

the report of committee reid on the previoueve-" ai He would arraign thein of having had re- 

ning, which we deem it unnecessary to detai the course to a system of policy which had led to the 
pa- | Teport was, on the motion of Mr. Thompson, reom- 2 


for | mitted. | Tadia: (Hear, hear.) But he would pur together the 
on-| ‘The Rev. Mr. Hanvey then rose to addres the counts of his indictinent ina more tidy and business- 
go|meeting. He commenced by reading his wtion.| Jixe form. (A laugh.) He arraigned them for their 
f it| The motion, they would perceive, was an exress- | monopolies. He arraigned them next for their de- 
the | ive one, having relation to the whole moral carac-/ fective police, and their delays or denial of justice. 
tll| ter of slavery, and bringing it before them, ireter-' Je arraigned them again for the monstrous iniquity 


their very knees should smite together like those of | ence to the obligation under which maa layto his | of their resumption laws. And lastly, but above all, 


liv- | fellow-man, It would be unnecessary for sim to) 4 arraigned them for their wholesale plunder of the 
far- | enter into the particulars of the motion—to pattoul! Jind revenue. (Hear, hear.) There was first, then, 
how it was that slavery insulted God—was L0"" their unjust monopolies; secondly, their refusal of 
sistent with all that one man owed to anothe-—hO ) justice ; thirdly, the iniquity of their resumption 
it robbed a man of all the rights of humanty, #9?) “aws; and, fourthly, the whole system of the land 


yar- | subjected him to galling degradation—for when | Teenne. He might, however, be first asked, why he 
"5 forsot the subject of slavery. He did not forget it, 


the | said, in one word, that slavery robbed a man o : 
soul, his person, his tine, his labor, his: friends an’ but se wished to leave the slavery question to the 
reduced hi:n to the level, not merely of a bev a British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. That 
of moveable goods and chattels—he said as es! was then particular province—that was emphatical- 
the | it could be necessary for any person to say 08 © ma } ' 
asubject. Whenever this was, done. theTStagn {Mt hely. He ‘should observe, however, that the 
ee oo ss hey recsqgeyy AL but if done by a pede! eyjls of slavery could not be exaggerated. They 
ne od themecions te ogednetry _ owe had extt-| had boasted of the liberality of their grant of twenty 
selves and for thik dich it for the-| millions for the extinction of slavery. They had 
sin could not, in such a case, be estimated. (Cheed)| boasted that they had emancipated 800,000 human 
And such was the case with the North Amen R beings in their colonies, and the boast was a proud 
public. They had solemnly aw Seabe edet es and glorious one. He believed, that no other na- 
the wnineven vd Radiant eiite a, in the face f| tion on the face of the earth had paid as high a 
Fog, prs’ aca r der pom degressl ig and propertit, price for the advancement of the interests of hu- 
“tt estar eo ae eee d maintam it as manity as the English nation had done in its grant 
_ otic her Gen pa inalienable rights sece- of twenty millions. But what he wanted was that 
shots Recliniicn'af Gaeccien oor ag ~~ they should get full value for the money. They 
lite, liberty, aed the pursuit of heamlietion’ (Cheer) ap oy a my it = “e = Th go beret 
Mice. dies amie as ; od alee 2, in the pound. (fear, hear.) ‘They had liberated 
pre asa rig cade rh eng wet oe nob: | 300,000 slaves in the colonies, but there was still a 
hheie ne Healing “eat tie sty , rity acon million of slaves in the East Indies, whose liberation 
iialdland af devon (Hear And ~ a os d-} was yet to be accomplished. (Hear, hear.) And on 
6: Venetia deat by the welisioiens of eo years c nt) that subject he could not allow the East India Com- 
men who practised it Sor eain Aa oe Ang piny to pass scot-free, for,in the debates in the House 
(Hear.) And if slavery was ee y inle® a * of Commons on the Emancipation Bill, the East India 
genius of Christianity, as well as i Serie 1th Y | Company desired that no clause should be introduced 
7 phe roe Wit! compelling them to emancipate the slaves in India. 
rey | tion, * Do ye to others as ye eae she stdinae ‘oa They had entered into some details of family ar- 
wey} do unto you,’ what laneuwe eiuld | ye rsa ranzements in India, for the purpose of showing that 
for | strong enough to reprobate the Christian chunth tas a a fe ae coke pony | " ae a 
tolerated slavery wit By Bars gate y re case of female slaves, and they prayed the 
spend time to prove a cade inah a bea House of Commons to leave the subject a their own 
was Inconsistent with Christianry, That would oe *ieh eon ese red oor ie nf 
odabead ty alt: 4 she 2M ”) and abolish slavery as far as lay in their power, but 
9 Oy Pay — at wants Soectians turn agai) what had they done? They had done ‘st wallitees 
p Case asgption stnind with the “foul re Christians in (laughter) and if they could have done less they 
(Cries of ‘Hear, hear’) To prove é “= — would have done it. (Renewed laughter.) Slavery 
read, from a well accredited vila” subi hed 2 still continued in the East Indies, but he would con- 
ish | America, on the subject of slavery, a endher af a pe ee ith t ting a anata owe 
a Sp etethadbenpre 6: X-| there, and with telling them an instance of the wa 
his dividually and ‘ihe Gee a ‘n- | in which they are treated. The amount of slaves im 
slaveholding, and even slave flogeng, fir Foe yap ag h oe shone at the’ mana : 
id Gelli t then botetes kh Cee g 000, e should observe that the number 
lye mg Dect: oe per yu ssary to re-| was under-rated by at least 200,000, so that they had, 
“nt | readers. Having, to save himself fr een to oir! as he had before stated, 1,000,000 of slaves at pres- 
i abieadiesik Ghat ta ocan =o hen Pes ee ent ia the Kast Indies. He would next read a pas- 
in the American churches, to the rule he In vey con sage taken from a work published in India, for the 
dhe Sin, culliptlnn Geecteded to cae 6 stated,| purpose of showing the use made of slaves there. 
tion that the people of Britau? had: were 1€ objec-| ‘The honorable gentleman then read the following 
fore with the tramestlantic cheese! Ho right to inter-| passage froma pamphlet entitled ‘East India Slave- 
fie contended thai overs Christin ” ‘this iaiter, ry:’— Theft is common throughout Ramghur, but 
seitiadl Nes te wit Gar th hic — na oe in duty murder more prevalent among a particular class, 
of their coinmon faith in onaen ah 4 ae nap purity) which are slaves possessed by persons inhabiting the 
sw ties if chaoeil ok be bake yi ' , : the world— mountainous and inaccessible interior, and of savage 
we bar apse a ni up to Up contempt and! and ferocious habits. When petty disputes occur, 
scodings of the infidel—that there should be no} these slaves are compelled by their masters to pe ; 
cause of reprowh against that religon which was petrate any enormity, and was more es recall - 
gga orate “g coniition of umn, to give to ployed for the purpose of uiaabent pie Pomoc 
~ e Pte Prigpeer d er plice he men) tation or repugnance on the part of the slave, is at- 
ecil ne nina ne that one tended with uninediate death, which is equally his 
a as mer lite that as @ privilege fate should he fail in the attempt. If he succeed, 
Ga this crownd. then mes = “ipl v0 (Cheers.)| he is sought out by the officers of Government, and 
with aff “eke at ae i 4 beli ete: it to remonstrate | executed as a murderer.” That extract was one of 
reeset Pe Rae cic ri jogs poghon undoubted authority, and he gave it not that they 
saa ade soae ex dae ae A ne - te} might learn the entire case from it, but that they 
y mig + Hie wide Atiantie rolling be-| inight have some idea of what slavery was in India. 
stom sy ora Amer.can Christians did not des-! He would not, however, follow up that topic, be- 
(Cheers. ag alien” pag: yen bss ¥ untied.) cause, as be had said before, there was another body 
sGhis Sa MAS Gomes har bead AE eansr im principle organized for inquiry into it. But he was glad to 
sisal decay eisai *y fad oe arnest solicita- have the opportunity of announcing the facts he had 
en A Dec. ge oe Lage eng inembers ef| stated, in order to direct public attention 9 the mat- 
s | ae thar daa ee h -, — would pour ter. He believed that if the attention of the people 
! eee astre ces on the subject of slavery ;} of England was turned to the question, slavery in 
= at the recent anti-slavery meeting in London} {India wouid not last much longer. (Hear, hear.) 
wh ad heard mont Carmest pleadings on this very; — He would return to his indictments against the 
su _— Pirey might rest assured that their efforts !- East India Company. Let hin preface his observa- 
ogee ess would tell powerfully in America—ity tions by stating that they had heard much of the 
are ree par ie analy acapl was reprint. | cheapness of labor in India, they had heard much of 
“4 pad, é _ , gy apcnioncy “vd ‘ Se ony great ex- the fertility of the soil, and the cheapness with which 
ent; and by Uiis means the rewnoustrances from! cotton could be produced in India—it could be pro- 
e this country would becoine widely and extensively duced, he believed, at one half its price in ra 
influential. After reterring to the thrilling effect! Why then was it not so produced ? Sonething 
h} produced at an auti-slavpry meeting in America by} might be attributed to the want of industry and coin- 
the unrolling of tie female remonstrance from the} mercial spirit, but there should be so.nething else to 
Vale of Leven, Mr. He spoke of the effect which} account for such a circumstance. There must have 
ee ~ a pee could i fail to; been something like misgovermment in India. The 
people like the ecaeditiess 1 hw and spirited strongest proof of misgovernment in any nation was 
pcatcemnead “~ —_ finaly: Boag 3 felt that, that its resources remained paralysed, and that the 
held i = , g, hey were; bounties of f rovidence were allowed to become un- 
in contempt by a people whom they still res-| productive by the unkindness of man. (Hear, hear.) 
pected, and that all their boastings about freedom| He would come immediate ¥ to his first indictment. 
were looked upon as insincere, he had no doubt that} He accused the East India Coinpany of monopolies 
such a feeling would go far to shake the whole sys-| Those monopolies were two in number—the monop- 
tem of slavery iu America, (Hear.) He asked no! oly of opium and that of salt. 
one to Interfere with the political mghts of Ameri- With regard to the monopoly of opium, need he 


ma- 


‘r. 
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the 


























misery and oppression of the native inhabitants of 


y their duty, (hear) and he would _take the proper 


ly? No sach thing. The bounty of Providence 
had made salt the cheapest article that coula be im- 
agined, and the waves as they retired left it on the 
shores. It was most abundantly given by Provi- 
dence, but it was most atrociously monopolized by 
the East India Company. He had statistical details 
to show hoy high a price the natives were obliged 
to pay for salt, which he did not think it necessary 
to subinit to their consideration. He could show 
them, that the traffickers in it adulterated it, and by 
that means ruined its quality : and he could equally 
show them, that the entire system which related to 
the sale of salt was one of cruelty and rigor; and, 
inshort, one of enormous crime. (Hear, hear.) The 
article the most necessary to the nutrition of the 
people was seized on by the Government, and doled 
out at an extravagant price, while the natives were 
left to perish for want ef proper sustenance. — They 
could not estimate the extent of the evil which he 
complained of, but they might easily conceive what 
would be the consequence, if in this. country a mo- 
nopoly of the farming produce was placed in the 
hands of any body, and if that body was allowed to 
tell the farmers that they should sow wheat there, or 
barley in another place, and that they should not 
bring their produce to the market wheve they might 
vet the highest price, but where their rulers might 
choose: and if in addition, the salt in this country 
was doled out to the inhabitants at a monopoly price. 


things existed in England, this country, however 
proud she might now be of her wealth or her com- 
merce, would soon sink into a pitiful province, and 
the misery of India would be the prototype of that 
which would exist in this country. He hoped that 
his charge of monopoly on both hands, would be ad- 


in point of fact, and in point of principle it could not 
be defended. The monopoly of opium was heinous 
in its principle, and the monopoly of salt was atro- 
cious in its operation. 


ministration cf justice in India. 
which might show the extraordinary distance of 
the different judicial districts from each other, and 


| there, he would confess, at once to preter a bill of the difficulty of obtaining justice there, as well as 


the enormous expense which attended the most sim- 
ple prosecutions. 


porter of the measures of Government, which would 


the subject. The Honorable Gentleman then read 


Serampore in the neighboriiood of Calcutta :— 


that it ceases to attract attention, except when aceom- 
panied with circumstances of peculiar atrocity. 


scene of outrage and plander. 
longer considered as secure. 


the police. The evil increases day by day. 
committed by large bodies of armed men, under the 
very eve of the public officers. 


caste; men of aristocratic birth aud pretensions will be 


SUliP A 


tability of appearance would lull “the suspicion ever 
of an infinitely more efficient police than any o 
whieh the country ean boast. And as the efforts o 
the State have fatled to secure to the people the pri 
mary blessing of a civilized government—security © 
property —it is not to be wondered at if the peopl 
should begin to lose confidence in the institutions un 
der whieh they live. ‘This 
veiled under indistinct murmurs, but is beginning t 


deney. 
whatever other blessings the British governmen 


tract he had read showed what the robbers spared 
the police gleaned away. 


habitants, 
verdict of guilty on that head. (Hear, hear.) 

those laws appeared to him to be of the most iniqui- 
tous nature. Land was held at present in India by 
the payment of a land-tax, which was another name 
for rent. Under the Hindoos all land was consid- 
ered as the property of the government which re- 
ceived about one-quarter of the produce. The Mus- 
selmans afterwards received one-third, but the Eng- 
lish now claimed one-half. The East India Com- 
pany insisted, in addition, to being paid in money, 
which became a source of great inconvenience to 
the natives. There were besides, large districts all 
over India free from any assessment. But how had 
the East India Company acted on that subject ? 
There had been a permanent settlement made in 
the year 1793, but it was then agreed that an inves- 


any tax. That investigation, however, had been de- 
layed till the year 1836, so that fitr a period of more 
than forty years the parties in quéstion enjoyed their 
estates, and those estates had been transferred from 
hand to hand, so that the present occupiers were as- 
signees three times told, of persons who held the 
land in 1793. The holders, however, in the year 
1836, had been called on to produce their title to 
the land. Could any proceeding be more cruel or 
unjust than that? But this was not all; the Statute 
of Limitation in India, was limited to thirteen years, 
so that any one who held his land during that period 
could clain it as his. The government recognized 
that principle in the payment of rent; and they 
said, that any parties who had paid it for thirteen 
years might pay it forever. But they applied a dif- 
ferent principle with regard to those parties who 
held Jand free from assessment, so that persons who 
had been thirty or forty years without payment of 
any tax, were refused the benefit of the Statute of 
Limitation. And yet that was what was called 
British justice—that was the manner in which the 
English had treated the unhappy inhabitants of those 
districts, where they ought to have been protected 
and fostered. They sent out, it appeared, commis- 
sloners appointed by themselves to investigate the ti- 
tles of the oceupiers of land ; but they left the natives 
without any tribunal to which they could appeal. 
The result of that was that 800 estates had been 
forfeited. If such events had occurred in England, 
how few of the present zeneration would be able to 
substantiate the title to their properties 7 It should 
be remembered that the worthy commissioners call- 
ed on the parties to produce the titles which they 
held for forty years before. They called on men 
who had lived in 1793 to defend their rights in 1837 ; 
so that in their proceedings all that was ridiculous 
was mixed up with all that was most atrocious, It 
could no longer be an object of surprise that the in- 
habitants of India had not accumulated capital, and 
that they had not increased in wealth as they should 
have done under British rule. : 











ca—all he aske 1] was the in.tluence of their moral| ask them whether those were guilty in the eyes of 





{To BE conTINUED.] 


He would say emphatically, that if such a state of 


mitted to have been proved. The monopoly existed | 


But he would read a passage | 
from an Indian newspaper, usually a strenuous sup- 


supersede any necessity for a speech of his own on 
the following extract froma newspaper published at 


‘A robbery is now so every day an oecurrence, 


Ben- 
gal, and more especially that portion of it which 
forms the circle round the metropolis, isone unvaried 
No property is any 
To such a degree of au- 
dacity have the disturbers of the public peace attained, 
that ina variety of instances their depredations are 
carried an by atoreh light, as if in atter mockery of 
The pa- 


pers teem with reports of the most daring robberies 


The disturbers of the 
publie peace are no longer confined to the lowest 


found in almost every instance to be the abettors, if 
not the contrivers, of these plundering exneditians A 
sree Ug fin oP RaB eR aS grown upin the 
country, Wineh embraces menof all classes ; and it is 
daily increasing in sirength and audacity. There are 
regular receiving houses, kept by-men whose respec- 


mistrust is no longer 


be boldly avowed in the native papers of this presi- 
It is openly asserted, week aflier week, that 


may have conferred on the country, it has failed in its 
efforts to give adequate protection to life and property.’ 

It appeared from that extract that the oppressors 
of the inhabitants of India were of two classes—the 
robbers plundered them by night, and the police 
officers plundered them by day. (Hear, hear, and a 
laugh.) ‘Those things occurred, too, in districts under 
the immediate eye of the government, and the ex- 


If there were « civilized 
portion in India it would be that to which the ex- 
tract referred; the passage, therefore, showed how 
the East India Company deserted their duty in not 
affording sufficient protection to the unfortunate in- 
Again, therefore, he would call for a 


He would next come to the resumption laws, and 


tigation should be entered into, as to the title of 
those who held their land free from the payment of 


not show you the attention and respect | _ nid 
was at my house) due to so faith fa an mine yy 
Liberty. You have lately been jy Riethias ° isthe of 
your numerous engagements prevente, Piles 


i : ed You from g. 
ing ine, though it was your intention to | MT See, 
¥ © ave 


and to have conversed with me on 
I understand from your trie: 
me a message to that effect, 


doves 
the same an! é 
Is in London, whe 

. that you wish, b to] _ 
the particular reasons, w hy I have changed eng: 
with respect to that Soc iety. TI hiaye vet 
give you a short account of the 
duced me to enter into it, at 


MY Mind 

NO Objees 5 
; ‘0 ip 

tr 40ns, whir) 

id finally to abana 

! abandon 

My attention was first drawn to this rr 

ae 1S Subject 5 

3 ject be My, 

Elliot Cresson, who said that there ve 


Was at tha, 
desire in the People of 
te ¢ 

, f 

Slare ry and the s§) 


had a plan for this 
The plan was to emancipate all those 


ment an almost unirersal 
United States to abolish 
and that he and they 


fie 


aCe trae, 
PEC Pog 
’ then a be 


tl, the lay 
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dage there, and to send them to Afric 
their fathers, where they were to buy land a 

- Y HAN and fp, 
rilizing th 


. ] ° 2 * wl 
Colonies on the principle of ¢ 
ME MALES ther 


of teaching them Christianity, and of mere bh 
‘ = ? ting th 
slace-trade in their immediate neighbortuod ; 
as of trying to put an end to it in others rts, wh 
Sor ’ pansy Where, 
ever their influence might reach This desir 
e.¢ . . a oF ¢ » 
position in the American peop : 


rious a work was, he said 


Ne tbs cs 

© Aer omplish 80 elo. 

s alinost universal. [hy 
2 
not confined to the clergy, or Persons of s: 
$2 suy 
, , 
tellect, or high moral character, 


Tir 1 
but it OXtended 
through the various classes of soviet 
5 . Ys FEN Lo the lap 
ters themselres, who were then des DIY conrinced 
° . — : "ed Of the 
sin of holding the ir fellow-creatures as slave ; 
: ; SlareS, 80 thy, 
slaves for transportation might be bought for £01 
5 uy 4 ith 
each (the sum ealeulated to pay their passage) y 
a = r Jhany 
masters were so convinced of the sin of slavery, ths 
of slavery 





they would emancipate, and were then emaney 


their slaves, for nothing, thatis, wiz 





hout ny Decuy inry 


constideration, or on the condition opty that 1 

ee oe ta wy 

should be sent to Affica, and comfortably provid ts 

there. Upon this unirersally prevalent disposi 
= ' 


lion, the 
Colonization Society was tounded, and 4 disteicr tnt 
A ‘ 4 “e vy ie 

called Liberia, on the Western Coast of Afpes % 
“BITICa, Wag 


fixed upon for the purpose. This was the ye 


Unt 
given me by my friend Mr. Cresson, and {ows that 


I was overcome with joy, and carried away by » ] 





He would next coine to the police and to the ad- ! thought it was one of the sublimest plans everde s 
He had details | 


-| Here the two great evils of slavery and thy 
| . 


| trade were to be done away at one and thy 
| 


Slave 


same time 
in the United States. But that cirewmstunce, which ge 
tonished me the most was, that there should have bro. 


ken out all atonce, and over the whole land, sie) 


2 SUD 
a SU. 





shine of benevolent feeling ; that men should 


1G SUOLED. 
ly, and all at once, have given up long establishes 
customs, and the rooted prejudives of oges: oud ths 
the hardened hearts of Planters should tive beeg 9) 
at once melted and softened, and their consciences « 
smitten, as to have acknowledged slaveholding wo bec 
sin, for which they were anxious to make reparation ct 
a great sacrifice, namely, the free emancipation of ther 


slaves. These feelings on the part of the American 
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people were not to be accounted for upon any ordina 


ry principle. I thonght that nothing but the Spint of 


God could have worked such a iiracte, and that? 
it was his will that the blessing of freedom should 


come to American slaves through the means of 


the 
: ire Ee 
Colonization Society, we were bound most thankfully 


to accept the boon. My astonishment was so great a 


this miraculous change of things, that I questioned my 


friend, Mr. Cresson, over and over again, if hu 





count was not exaggerated. He replicd always thats 
wae strictly true. And these were the reasons why 
I patronized the Society in the very beginning of ix 


formation. 


i I began now to think very seriously om what had 
1! been, at different times, related to me on this subject; 
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¢| complished. 


and first, how such an immense work was to bear 
Nearly teco millions and a half of slire 
+} Were stated to be then in the United States, and all 
-| these were to be transported to Africa. It strack we, 
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this purpose ; that it was in fiet, and ought to bea 
U) government work ; and IT told him my fears that le 
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would never accomplish his object. in 


different states in the Union would each give its yintt 
of money towards it, sufficient to transport ail the 
slaves within its own district or boundaries. Hethea 
showed me one or two American newspapers, in wiiil 
it appeared that one of the States, Virginia, T think, 


1 had already promised a very large sum, some thw 


ands of dollars, to the work, and he believed that the 
rest of the States would follow the example, Thus 
my fears were quieted, as they related to this part of 
the subject. [do not know whether Virginia hes & 
this day fulfilled her promise. 

On going more deeply into this subject, new a 
{ the 


rose up to my mind. T began to think that 1 


slaves in the United States amounted to the unmenst 


number reported, with the population every day l 
creasing, by birth, no man then liring might see's 
good work brought to an end; and that during 4 
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sadie: but | could never get a satisfactory | 


» him, nor can any satisfaetory answer 


chow that the scheme is practicable ; 


oh with those, who, if this Society 


’ t we ‘ 
. re a desire to enter into it. Let such per- 
‘ lor that this Society has already 
| eve. for eight or nine years, and that 


tore less inthe United States now, than 


rk Indeed, notwithstanding 


durin | this tame, there are many 

ovsands more,in consequence of the in- Wilberforce, Eo wail tell you what was his opinion on 
vilation, UN when the plan was first) the subject. He saw Mr. Cresson through my intro- 
ft slave-popula tccording to the | duction, and having heard patiently all that Mr Cres- 
inting now to nearly three mi-| son had to say in favor of his scheme, put this impor- 
4 [ may sav farther that, éf this Society tant question to him :—* Why, when the government 
inal: for to held ont that their) of the United States have millions of acres of land, 
wluece the entire extinction of slavery Whele States indeed, at their disposal, why do you 

da was held out, with an ineon.| send them to Afviea fora new home, when you can ; 
nore.) what wae it, or what is it, but to!) locate them in the country in which they were born, 
} ax well as themselves, and to teach | and to which they have a claim by birth-right, and on 


, upon thes whereas, if 


id never been proposed, they would 


nu outfor some other remedy or cure 


— ntu have other fears, as looked into the 
from a very different view of it. I 
whether the persons to be sent out 


! 
ener persons ta found a new colonyinan 
tofthe w rid, and whether they would 
Pive 


ibolieh the 


harm than good natives of Africa, 


ngeatled upen to slave trade in 
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rilized, to he chirstianized; but were 
emancipated fit 


b And yet, 


the officers, were to be employed 


persons to carry on 


by the scheme, such, and 





But f have wet dome with the subject vet. Mr. | 
( bad searcely left England the last ture, when 
‘iaformution was gives me on this same subject 
‘y two American gentlemen of the very highest mor- | 

n, by which Twas led to sappose two! 

ngs: either thot L khad mistaken Mr. Cresson in bis 
rous conversations with me, or that be had al- | 

ved ine to entertain erronceus in pressions without 
ne them. It was true, as my twe friends in- | 

J , that there had actwally been a great stir 
“ragttation in the United States on this subject, and 
. is extepsive and geveral as Mr. Cresson had 
sented it to be, bet that the cauxse of it was not 

us feeling, ae L bed been led to irangine, by 

w he plante shed been convinced of the sin of 
sare ut a base feeling of fear, winch seemed te | 
} lef them, and which urged them te get rid 

free people of eelar by seuding them te Africa 

Phes | were more koowing, intelligent and 

av the slaves, and, it was beliewed, were 
‘ tojoin them, and be very useful to them in the 
‘ea jneurrection; eo that if these were once 

utof the ¢ unin, thes + tin a anters, might 

safely rule ther then slaves with a rod of 

This information was accompanted by an ac- 

: by way of proof, taken from American news- 
Papers, of different meetings beld by the friends of 
Che Colonization Society in different States of _ the 
l lefthe speeches wade there. It appeared 
from thes speeches, that the most violent supporters 
. 3s tv were planters themse ees, and that the 
*peakers did wot hesitate to hold out the monstrous | 
"€ Hateful prepesition, that the pegrees were not | 
‘nand women, but that they be longed to the brute 
¢ mn It was impossible to read these Speer hes, 
Wluch were so many public documents, and not per: | 
; that the persens then asse mbled were no friends, 
a viller enemies, to the whele Afiicanr = e, and 


man 


THE LIB 





the way of good intentions towards the 
It is unnecessa- 


that nothing in 
negro could be expected from them. 
ry for me toattemptto describe what my feelings were 
upon this occasion. I will only say that T saw the | 
scheme—shall I say, the diabolical scheme 7—with 
new eyes, and that the new light thus thrown upon it, 
added tothe two arguments before mentioned, deter- 
mined me to wash my bands clean for ever of the un- 
dertaking 


With respect to my dear and revered friend, Mr. 


account of services to the community?’ Mr. Cresson 
never answered this question, so as to satisfy Mr 
Mr. Wilberforce 


His opinion was, that if 


Wilberforee, and would not stira 


step Uli it was answered. 
Congress were composed of justand honest men, they 
would lovate these slaves in a territory aeighboring 
to their own, and make a separate State of them, and 
have them represented on the floor of Congress; or 
that they would send them to a great distance, mak- 
ing an allied State of them there, and sending proper 
officers and magistrates with them, to live among 
them, and to put them into the way of governing 
themselves jut he gave the preference to the former 
measure. He always thought that there was some- 
thing bidden in Mr. Cresson’s plan, which was pur- 


pose ty cone ealed 














rebukes, scorching reproofs, astounding statements 
and matchless eloquence, fell from the lips of the } 
speakers. Would tu heaven every slaveholder of our | 
country had been present to witness with his own) 
eyes, and to hear with his own ears, these as it were | 
first movements in behalf of India, and in relation to 
the cotton trade in this the largest. manufactaring 
town in the kingdom. England is beginning to see 
and feel her inconsistency upon this all important 


{ 


question ; and when England shall be made acquaint: | 
ed with the entire facts, she will speak as one man, 
and in keeping with the linguage of the writer sided 
pamphlet now before me, which extract he will par- | 





don me for quoting, as follows: 


‘What must be the obduracy of those flinty hearts, 
what must be the malignity of those demon spirits, | 
which are inaceessible te all the gentleness, and pa: | 
tience, and submission, and suffering of the simple- | 
minded and kind-hearted negro; which cannot be al- 
lured to one solitary act of redeeming justice; whieh 
cannot be melted into kindness, nor softened into 
pity, nor attracted to virtue, nor deterred from crime, | 
by such feelings and sympathies as touch and move 
the souls of other men ;—not by the recollections of 
all the past, of all the atrocious felonies they have so 
remorselessly committed, of all the countless benefits 
they have so ungratefully requited :—not by the con- 
templation of all the present, of all that should ele- 
vate and humanize the spirit of men, ofall the happy 
gratulations of ransomed thousands breathing forth 
their humble gratitude to their divine and human ben- 
efactors, and to them, too, their thankless oppressors, 
the scourge aud curse of their name and race ;—nor 
by the anticipation of all the future—a future, big 
with the promise of prosperity and happiness to their 
sable brethren, but whieh, to them, if they heed pot 
its prophetic admonitions, and madly persist in the 
unhallowed course, can issue only in merited and un- 
pitied destruction. Let them take warning from the 
tyrant’s fate: The borse and rider were thrown into 
the sea.’ 

Five years ago, it was said by abolitionists in Amer 
ica, that the days of the accursed system were num- 
bered; and I may safely say, in British India also 
Let O'Connell of Ireland, Thompson of England, and 
Garrison of America, take courage, and be strength- 
ened. God, trath, and the oppressed, will ere long 
conquer, prevail and live. England will soon learn 
her duty, and, knowing it, with her is to perform. 
England can and will abolish East India slavery. 














j e had reference only to those whe J 
. Ihave now given you my reasons for having once 
«and who were to be made free on the ; a ae 
oct Wile ‘he ellen at tin en patronized the Colonization Society, and thea desert- 
; ed it, and hope you will consider them satisfactory. 
convey them to their new homes ih 
- , as, teat if these pe ople eeauies tnt } I sigs tiga sir, with great esteem, 
' od ether antes of Gai that Gadiiaana: | Very truly and cordially yours, 
a "| THOMAS CLARKSON. 
oy there with all the vices of slarery upon | “Cre ee ae 
Theft, lying, prevarication, and trickery | Letter from Elizabeth Pease. 
. Saw — paernaplaettadie Livenroot, Sept. 3, 1840. 
tubly by tu view ae a under | Se Deve . 
i been cbtignd' tw Sx pheadcedard We are anxiously and joyously anticipating the re- 
ae sselaiaieaanschounscrinccoet. 2 hich turn of the * Acadia, to bring us tidings of your safe 
nust have ; them wants of education, ° 
f : | arrival 
' ng bodge Of eivihaed Sip 7 Out, eve We have been at Manchester for the last ten day 8, | 
ee SF pigs " principle te guide them, | having spent but one week at home since we parted— | 
sand see poe eee weird, the long desired meeting summoning us back, ere we 
rete PO oo es Senne si re Ot) had well tasted the sweets of quiet. However, we 
annetded <> satin age setang’ at have been amply repaia. It gave us the opportunity 
the uatives there ; fir they at wee per of bidding farewell to our excellent friends, the Motts, 
rn, Cee se gon vas Phese were and their compantons—and the meeting was truly a 
ee ae Be oe ony ot, end FT s, lightful and encouraging one. But L need not dwell 
m severe a # to Mr. Cre gar i: He | on ity as C. L. Remond has described it so well. The 
verta, he had taken all the care he could | papers do justice to none of the speeches. A better 
rammed mopar tat SSO of tite | report will be out soon, ina pamphlet. The result 
ne ane ar greta smenget the Tet affords good ground for hoping that this magnificent 
me oun conteanen, 1 nt he did not} question will be vigorously prosecuted in the most im- 
he could help himself * a fature occasion. | portant town in the kingdom. A good sound commit- 
poke outs the truth; for the sehere tee is formed, and Jose ph Adshead engaged as See- 
tu those who were then in hbondage, and who , : 
| retary. We regard it as a cireumstance, almost prov- 
nee ny ATS SENG, ecsesienee! idential, that such a man should be ready and willing 
ny - Os She Sempanent pasts of | to enter into the subject. He does so with his whole 
ene mes | heart, and with a deep conviction of its immeasura- 
You will see im this narrative, my reasons for Pat} ble importance to humanity, the world over He is 
first, the American Colonization Society,| now here, endeavoring to prepare the way for George 
reasons alse for having aflerwards deserted it. | Thompson to deliver a course of lectures. We left 
J left at first, beeause it was entirely tmpracticable.| our dear friend in Manchester, busy, preparing the 
suffictent reason of itself; for no man in his} pamphlet, and an address to the British people, which 
vould pursue a plan, which he thought could | the committee wish to append to it. Ile suffered 
‘ be accomplished. TP left it, secondly, because | greatly from the meeting. It was crowded almost to 
Lthought that newly emancipated slaves were uot] sutfor ation, and be spoke upwards of an honr anda 
1 to beeome colonists in Africa to any good half 
How could persons be sent with any pro- It gives me great pleasure to enclose the letter of 
ty civilize others, who wanted civilizing them-) "Tyowss CLanksox on the Colonization Society. He 
Besides, the advocates for the Colonization } gives some little credit to the Society, ia some re- 
Sooty in America bad no right to send the scum of | spects, instead of treating it as a superstructure of 
i" upulation to Africa to breed a moral pestilence | pure, unmixed evil; vet, as a whole, it is strong and 
As fur, however, as the abolition of the slave) exe, lent, in our opinion, and I hope it will give thee 
concurred im the plan, it must be allowed that | satisfaction, and be of essential service, in exposing 
i thas done a great deat of good. Bat the ")!) the machinations of its agents. 
vas ly first colony planted, and the people sent | We had, last week, the privilege of several hours 
Mr. Cresson assured me, were more select of the company of that benevolent and wonderful 
Many of these bad been emaneipated, a considerable | man, Dasiet O’Coxst rt. He has given proof of his 
re, and had got ther own living, Knowing! interest in the India question, by tearing himself 
ng of the habits of ervilized life My argu-| away from his pressing engagements in Ireland, at a 
t relates only to newly emancipated slaves, Who,) crisis so important to the cause which is nearest his 
ling to the eeheme, were to be hurried off from | heart. There are few who can say with equal truth, 
tations as soen as their Liberty was given | emmy country is the world, my countrymen are all 
n. Uf the Soetety did aot take these people, the ") mankind His spirit practically acknowledges the 
cts, offered to the public, had no meaning! gniversal brotherhood of man —notwithstanding his 
id slavery could wever, according to its prom-| first duty as he rightly conceives, refers to the oppress- 
» extinguished in the United States. { edin his own land. Whilst conversing on India, he 
Sin writing the above, I have learnt from an | wrote upon a dezen cards, nine or ten of which I 
\ joan paper, that skirmish bas taken place be-} send to Mrs. Chapman for the Fair, feeling well as- 
n the colonists of Liberia and the pe ople of Gay 7 sured they will be valued. 
nbal’stewn IT know nothing of the causes of} Believe me ever most truly thy friend, 
parently little war, but am grieved to learn, | E. PEASE. 
ehirmish was over, that a most wanton, de- } eens age a ys 
berate, cool-bleoded act ef butchery was practise a] Letter from George Thompson. 
misseonarecs themselecs; whoa boasted, that Livenpoot, Sept. 4, 1840. 
the people of Gaytoombab’s town were gather- My pear Garrison: 
sup their dead, they had the ‘ best chance of any to| LT have come hither from Manchester, to bid fare- 
their groups, and, when they had turned the ir} well to our mutual friend Bradburn, whom we shall 
pper their hams with “Dane shat. ‘This | accompany on board ina few minutes. We are all 
’ bod, and contrary tocthe usages of war among) rejoiced to find you had such a short passage by the 
lvations; but to rejoice in, to beast of, to make | Acadia. You have been ever on our lips sinee you 
i murderous deed, be'enged only to sar- | left. Our hearts are with you. Letus hear from you 
id vet these men were, We repeat, missiona- | soon and frequently. We have had a very good meet- 
lisciples of the Prince of Peace, and perhaps! ing in Manchester. The papers will supply you with 
xen inthe colony. Whatefflest euch barba-| all necessary information, Were I to attempt to pen 
luct will have upon the natives, tv prevent| out my hints, or to communicate intelligence, I should 
mics from being settled on their coast, we} require far more time than Tecan at present command. 
‘ perhaps live to see. “The news of this massac re | Bradburn is qualified to give you the news, and can 
tonty be spread by the Kroemen all over the | tell you how affectionately you are remembered 
A ’ ast, aad the Culenization Society may be | wherever you are known, especially in Old Ireland. 
ofthe power of making further purchases in | Heaven bless you, and grant us a meeting some- 
\ pedcept in their own immediate vicinity, where | where soon. 
my have done some good. If this should ever | Ever your firm and loving friehd, 
be the case, they m iy bid farewell te their future GEORGE THOMPSON, 
t Where then will thes previde land on this | . 
it fur three milliens ef emancipated slaves 7 Letter from Charles L. Remond. 


Mascurster, England, Ang. 31, 1540. 

My VERY DEAR FRIEND: 

{ It affords me no small degree of pleasure in for- 
warding, through the kindness ef our mutual friend 
George Bradburn, Esq. this hurried letter ; entertain- 
ing the hope that you, together with friends Rogers 
and Fuller, arrived safe home, to the embrace of anx- 
ious and affectionate wives, children, relations and 
friends; and that, ere this, the American oppressor 
has been apprised of your return through the columns 
of the Liberator, National Standard, and last, but not 
least, Herald of Freedom. Your names have nut re- 
mained dead letters since your departure from this 
country, Eean assure you; nor will they be, although 


netenrolled among the members of the was to be 


World's Convent 


| For some days after parting with you and friend 





fon. 


Rogers, on the Clyde, f was contined with inflammea- 
tory fever at the house and truly hospitable home of 
my dear friend John Murray, Exq. Bowling Bay; 
since which, | find myself much restored, and hope 
my health may be adequate to my engagements for a 
few weeks to come. 

The contemplated meeting on British India was 
held at this place, on Wednesday evening last. The 
tickets were all disposed of, and hundreds were refus- 
ed admission for want of room, whtle the meeting 
Was convened in 
modious hall im the pla “e 


Dastre O'Coxsece, M. P. and Georee Tuompsos, 


That fearless champion, 


E-q. the peerless advocate of oppressed humanity, 
stood forth on the oceasion, each in his turn convine- 
ing, convicting, overpowering the vast assembly on 
} the subjects of injured, wronged and abused India—as 
the almost thundering rounds of applause, at times 
shaking the very rafters of the large building, most 

Doone 1 


clearly demonstrated 


My feelings on the oceasion 


begg iv dese ription, as the withering sarcasm, burning 


England can and will abolish American slavery, the 
| philosophy of George Me’ Duffie, the computation of 
| Henry Clay, and the committal of Daniel Webster, to 
jthe contrary notwithstanding ;—and let those base 
men who calumniate the disinterested O'Connell, 
and those cowardly ones who pursued and sought the 
life of the noble Thompson, know that these are the 
men destined, God helping them, to bring about this 


unlooked for change on this side the Atlantic. Tsay, 
let the American editor, who cast the epithet of lying 
scoundrel upon George Thompson, and he who more 
recently styles Daniel O'Connell a base and brutal ab- 
olitionist, know that were they in this country, such 
abuse would be laughed to scorn. Very chivalrous 
indeed to speak and print these things some thousand 
the 


ated creatures, who disgrace the ashes of their ances- 


miles distant! Shame on name of such infatu- 
tors, and bring dishonor upon the clods which cover 
their remains, by endeavoring to defame the men who 
advocate the principles for which their fathers pledg- 
ed their lives, their property, and their sacred honor. 
American editors appear in great trouble, because the 
English believe human rights to be human rights, 
and more than skin-deep; because high-minded Eng- 
lishmen, and Trishmen, and Scotchmen, pity their ig- 
norance, and contemn their impudeuce, when they 
appear among them, mad with the colorphobia dis- 
temper. 

It was my happiness on Wednesday of last week, 
to dine in Manchester in company with Mr. O'Con- 
nell, 





Brooks, Esq. Borougl-reeve, and six or 
eight gentlemen of high distinetion and profession, at 
the house of my esteemed friend, Daniel Lee, Esq.; 
when Mr. O'Connell remarked, that, of all things in 
the United States, the prejudice against the free peo- 
And 


when it was stated that not even merit of the highest 


ple of color was the most wicked and absurd. 


character seeured them from insult and proscription, 
and disfranchisment, two gentlemen at the table in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, they could not visit sucha 
country, . 

As regards old and new organization, as it strikes 


me in this country, should be glad to say much; 








—— 


ERATOR. 

















sentiments in this! All this is very natural. [often 
think of Swift's story of a spider, whe reared out that 
the world was coming toan end, when the housemaid 
swept away his home with her brash. So by the cler- 
gy ofall sects, lay and reverend. 1 made * the Prin- 
ciples’ a fae-simile of yours, in order that it might be 
looked on with curiosity and a spirit of inquiry, as a 
foreign importation—not with horror as a heresy of 
eurown. Many have confessed, that as far as they 
could be carried out, they would tend to the happiness 
and civilization of each individeal convert. 

Although thou will ofien forget us, we ean never 
forget thee ; and we are determined not to leave thee 


If Edmund Quincey, 
or any of thy fellow-laborers in your glorious efforts, 


long unaware of our existence. 


should come to Dublin, thy sign-manual will secure 
him bed and board, and a most hearty welcome at my 
house, and all sorts of pleasant faces amongst thy at- 
tached friends here. 

I am thine, very affectionately, 


RICHARD D. WEBB. 





Letter from Richard Allen. 

Desuiiy, Ist of 7th mo. 1840. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 
Ido not like to let our valued visiter, George Brad- 
burn, who has been amongst us for more than a week, 
leave us, without telling thee that we often recur to 
the three interesting days in which thou and thy much 
loved companion, N. P. Rogers, were amongst us, 
and that we shall treasure the pleasant hours in which, 
surrounded by a circle of warm and loving hearts, 
thou spake of those subjects so deeply interesting to 
us as human beings and as Christians. 

Isolated as we are here, and removed from being 
able to oceupy any prominent position in the great 
struggle for human freedom,—I allude now particular- 
ly to the anti-slavery cause,—I trust some of us feel, 
nevertheless, that we must do our part in endeavoring 
to send out our emigrant countrymen sound on the 
great principle of man’s universal charter to liberty ; 
and that, through our public press and other availa- 
able means, We must endeavor alike tu arouse your 
recreant countrymen to a sense of their guilt, and fos- 
ter in the breasts of ours that holy hatred against sla- 
very, Which should exist in the Christian's breast. 

As regards the non-resistance principle, it’ has, I 
believe, occupied the serious attention of some amongst 
us ; but truly its full adoption would lead to great self- 
denial. I greatly admire it for this Tt appears to 
take from under our feet every excuse for angry feel- 
ings, no matter how plausible, and to remind us, mo- 
mentarily, that christian weapons alone are ours. 
For myself, I can only say, I am ‘contemplating its 
many beauties; though I cannot yet bring myself to 
the point that we must renounce all appeal to or sup- 
port of human government—though how we can ap- 
peal to them, or support them, is to me, increasingly, 
ten-fold more difficult, the more [ look at it. 

I, yesterday evening, paid an interesting visit to 
Turospoty Maturw, the great apostle of temperance, 
better known as * Father Mathew.’ Some thousands 
joined about five miles from Dublin, the two first days 
ofthis week. He expressed much regret at the exclu- 
sion of the women delegates at the Anti-Slavery Con- 
ference in London, and asked me, with much interest, 
whether T had been there. 

I could add) much, dear friend, but must conclude 
for this night at least, by cordially bidding thee fare- 
well, earnestly desiring that the day may not be far 
distant * when the sun shall not rise upon a tyrant, or 
setupona slave; " and for thee Lean find nothing 
higher to desire than that the crown of bumility and 
love may be more and more thine ; that a once eruci- 
fied but now glorified Redeemer may watch over thee 5 
and that when, finally, thy earthly labors are over, 
a crown of glory may be thine. 

Affectionately, thy friend, 
RICHARD ALLEN. 





Intelligence trem England. 
at this 


port, we have received several letters and newspapers 


By the arrival of the steamer Britannia 


from our anti-slavery friends in England, containing 
much interesting intelligence; and though the for- 
mer (excepting the venerabJe Clarkson's letter) were 
written for our private perusal, in great haste, yet we 


Cambridgeport. 
On Sabbath evening last, at the request of a few 
abolitionists of this place, we delivered an anti-slave- | 
ry discourse at the Town Hall. 
tured, without ecclesiastical Hicense, to exercise our in- 
alienable right of tuking atext from that best of all) 
anti-slavery books, the Bible ; giving as a reason for 
our presumption, the neglect of the great majority of 
the clergy to preach that part of divine trath whieh 
relates to the monster crime of slaveholding, and the 
numerous apologies for that crime which have been 
uttered in the pulpit. 


In doing so, we ven- | 


ft was our aim to enunciate in 
love, but at the same time with all plainness and fidel- 
ity, such TRoTH as We deemed peculiarly appropriate 
to the time and place. Our remarks were listened to 
with the attention which the subject deserved by all 
present, excepta few unmannerly and low-minded fel- 
lows, mostly Southern blades from old Harvard, who 
attempied to disturb the meeting by their rude beha- 
vior. They were, however, signally defeated. Their 
conduct excited our pity and disgust—but our indig- 
nation Was reserved for their more enlightened pro- 





slavery teachers, and for the recreant portion of the 
clergy and churches of the town, who wouid not even 
suffer a notice of our meeting to be read in their 
pulpits. When northern meeting-houses are shat 
against abolitionists, and northern clergymen and Col- 
lege Professors treat the anti-slaveay enterprise with 
scorn and contempt, we need not wonder that south- 
ern upstarts and their northern admirers and follow- 
ers manifest their hostility in a manner corresponding 
to their character and edneation. 


bro. 


gratified the audience by some very interesting re- 


At the conclusion of our address, Garrison 
warks in relation to what he had seen and beard on 
the other side of the Atlantic, showing the * bad emi- 
nenee ’ which our country bas acquired by its slave- 
holding, and by the unnatural and vulgar prejadice 
The 


statements of bro. G, respecting the reception of ©. L. 


which it fosters against the people of color. 


Remond in England excited a very deep interest, and 
evidently made a strong impression upon many minds. 
It may seem surprising to some, that of all the meet- 
ing-houses in Cambridgeport, not one could be ob- 
tained for our meeting, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the Baptists have frequently opened theirs 
for anti-slavery lectures, and that their minister is a 
professed abolitionist. He objected to our being per- 
mitted to plead the cause of suffering humanity in bis 
pulpit on the Sabbath, on account of our heretical 
opinions and practice on other subjects! He says, 
however, that he made the objection, not on account 
of his own prejudices, but from motives of pradence, 
and with a wise reference to the good of the cause, 
lest our heresies should so disturb the minds of some 
of his congregation as to neutralize or destroy the in- 
fluence of the truth we might utter. The excuse, in 
whatever light it may be viewed, seems to us unwor- 
thy of an abolitionist. It savers ‘more of worldly 
organization, than of the genius 
It is 
of a personal nature that we thus 


policy and ‘new 


and spirit of the anti-slavery enterprise. hot 
from any feelings 


speak, It 


against which, as an abolitionist, we 


is the principle at which we look, and 
register our tes- 
timony. If earried out, it would dissolve all our anti- 
slavery associations, by destroying the bond of our 


union; and, consequently, it is to be condemned as 





hostile to our humane enterprise. If an anti-slavery 
lecturer may be rightfully interrogated in respect: to 
his theological opinions in one pluce, he may be 
questioned in a similar manner in every town in the 
Commonwealth; and thus our societies would be 
compelled either to appoint their agents from among 
the popular sects of the day, orto see them excluded 


If Mr. the 


committee of his society, had been looking for a lec- 


from houses of worship. Parker, or 
turer on their own behalf, no one would have blamed 
them fur preferring a man of their own religious 
faith; but the refusal of their house, when applied 
for by others, because the speaker happened to differ 
from them in his theological views, cannot be reeon- 
ciled with that enlarged freedom which is the life 
and soul of the anti-s!avery enterprise. The thorough 
abolitionist will not care to inquire what are the 
views of a fellow-laborer upon ‘extraneous topics.’ 
It will be enough for him to know that he is an un- 
compromising foe of slavery, and a zealous and faith- 


ful laborer inthe cause. Nor will he treat the whims 


the Corn Exchange, the most com- | 


bot * Tempus fuget, and 1 must close ; but not with- 
out saying that it has been my privilege to enjoy, for 
the last few days, the society of your much regarded 
Miss 


Pease, (who, with her father, have been in Manches- 


friends and esteemed coadjutors, Elizabeth 


ter,) and Mr. George Thompson. You, with friend 
Rogers and all who have their acquaintance, will 
admit that the treat must have been no ordinary one 
On the evening before last, Miss Pease said she wish- 
ed to visit our country, that she might enter her pro- 
The Fe- 


male Anti-Slavery Society would joyously welcome 


test against American prejudice. Boston 
her among them,and extend to her at least the free- 
dom of Boston anti-slavery. We speak of you and 
friend Rogers often, and, notwithstanding the many 
attempts made to new orgenize England's entire an- 
ti-slavery, there stil remain not a few who may be 
called the Gideonites, storm-beaten and storm-proof, 
who will not bow the knee to Baal; who will think 
and speak for themselves; who believe women have 
hands, and should work; who believe women have 
hearts, and should feel; who believe women have 
tongues, and should speak. 

Please present my love to the uvany friends, and 
believe me to be, 
Your very affectionate friend, 

In bonds fur God, truth, and the oppressed, 


C. LENOX REMOND. 





Letter from Joseph Adshead. 
Mancnester, Sept. 3, 1840. 
My Deak Sir: 

I had the pleasure of your company on the oceasion 
of your brief visit to friend Eveleigh, with your friend 
Rogers. You also met your out and out abolition 
friends, Mr. and Miss Pease, who are now devoted in. 
their zeal to ameliorate the condition of the suffering 
fiindoo. Itis a privilege to breathe in the same at- 
mosphere with such spirits. 

We have had a glorious meeting upon India griev- 
ances. Daniel O'Connell, and friends Thompson and 
Remond, did their parts well. You will receive pa- 
pers, giving an account of the proceedings. 

East India emancipation is a gigantic subject—its 
vastness is overwhelming ; but the subject is evident- 
ly getting hold of the public mind. It will ere long 
stir up a feeling in this country, that shall tell through 
the length and breadth of Great Britain. 

British friends will be glad to hear of your safe ar- 
rival, and that you have found all well at home. 1 
should have been glad of an enlarged acquaintance 
with your patriotic champions for liberty. 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


JOSEPH ADSHEAD. 





Letter from Richard D. Webb. 
Dosis, 2nd of 7th mo. 1840. 
My Dean Friesp: 
I send, herewith, a copy of the * Non-Resistant 
Principles,’ of which I reprinted five hundred copics ; 


not that my own mind is made up, but | want to see 
| ) 


other people puzzled, as well as myself; so that be- 
tween us, the theory may be sifted. I have been re- 
ferred to the allusion to the higher powers who are a 
terror to evil-doers—and to Paul, who appealed to the 
protection of the captain of the guard—and to the ne- 
cessary restraint whieh parental authority is obliged 
Ai the 
same time, | can see no alternative between an appeal 


to exercise over children who are refractory. 


to physieal force, and the shedding of blood in war. 
Thy views, as explained by thyself, attracted very 
great attention when thou wert here, even from indi- 
viduals who are not generally willing to give in to a 
new idea. Bat thy hostility to creeds has drawn forth 


a threat from ~——, thhutjin the neat world, 





thou would probably find good reason to repent such 


bave taken the liberty to publish such portions of 


them as we believe will be gratifying to our readers. 
Our editorial matter must give place, in consequence 
Or 
George Thompson and Charles L. Remond, it is quite 


of their insertion. A word as to the writers. 


needless to speak. Joseph Adshead is a most philan- 
thropic and amiable citizen of Manchester, and author 
of the thrilling narrative of the Wreck of the steamer 
Rothesay Castle. We rejoice that he has connected 
Elizabeth 
Pease is one of the foremost women in the anti-slavery 


lumself with the British India Society. 


cause in England, distinguished for strength of intel- 
lect, generosity of spirit, and nobleness of heart. 
Richard D. Webb is an esteemed meinber of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Dublin, and most zealously em- 
We are 


largely indebted to him for his hospitality during our 


ployed as an abolitionist and a teetotaller. 


visit to Dublin, and esteem it an. honor to rank him 
among our friends. It appears that he has caused five 
hundred copies of a non-resistance tract that we gave 
Rich- 
ard Allen is well known on the other side of the At- 


him, to be reprinted for gratuitous distribution. 


lantic for his efforts in the cause of temperance, and is 
beloved and respected wherever he is personally 
known. He is also a Friend, and a resident of Dub- 
lin. We yearn in spirit to see all the excellent men 
and women whose sociey we enjoyed in that city It 
gives us much pleasure to find that Riehard Allen 
feels a deep and growing interest in the non-resist- 
ance question. The celebrated apostle of Temper- 
ance, * Father Mathew,’ according to our friend Allen, 
has ‘expressed much regret at the exclusion of the 
women delegates from the London Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention.” What a disorganizer! 


‘the usages of society’! Down with him '!—{[i. e. he 


We 


have given as much of the proceedings of the 


deserves to be honored more than ever.] 


great anti-slavery meetings in Glasgow, held since 
we left Scotland, as our limits would permit. 


At the adjourned meeting, the Chartists behaved in 


a very unbecoming manner, took possession of the 
chapel, and adopted resolutions of their own. They 
played the same disgraceful game at an anti-slavery 


meeting in Neweastle, at which Messrs. Birney and 
Stanton were prescut. We regret to see them act so 
unwisely, as our sympathies are entirely on their 
side; and we are sure that such conduct is calculated 
to injure even the best eause in the world. Particu- 
lars in another number. A grand meeting has been 
to British India, 


which was addressed by O'Connell, Thompson, Re- 


held in’ Manchester, in’ relation 


mond, and others, to great acceptance. The proceed- 
In the 
mean time, we commend to their attention the pow- 


ings we shall lay before our readers hereafter. 


erful speech of Mr. O'Connell, delivered in London on 
the same subject, a portion of which we have placed 
in the preceding page. 

Lr Our respected friend, George Bradburn, of Nan- 


tucket, is a passenger in the Britannia. 


Thomas Clarkson. 
Words are too feeble to enable us to express the 


| gratification we feel in publishing the Letter of this 
venerable philanthropist, (received by the Britannia,) 
; condemning the American Colonization Society as a 
pernicious and visionary association, and explaining 
the mannerin which he was imposed upon by that 
arch deceiver, Elliott Cresson. The testimony of 
Wirtiam W oreerronce, in reprobating the scheme 
of African colonization as unworthy of the support of 
any friend of the colored race 


ery anti-slavery journal in the land will give this Let- 


We are sure that ev- 
tera prompt insertion in its columns. ft is one of the 


rich Coubpensation fur all th 


curred by that mission. 


expense and trouble in- 











How reckless of 


Tuomas Crarksos is now registered with that of 


results of our mis<ion to England; and is alonea 


and caprices of the pro-slavery part of his congrega- 
tion with more respect and deference than he pays to 
‘| the feelings of those who are struggling to carry for- 
ward an unpopular but righteous cause, fin the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation.’ 

We are glad, however, to have had an opportunity 
to plead the cause of our oppressed countrymen, be- 
fore a Cambridge andience, in so convenient a place 
as the Town Hall; and we trust the effort will not 
be unproductive of good. We regret, for bis own 
sake, that Mr. Parker could find it in bis heart to 
shut his pulpit against an anti-slavery lecturer, for 
sucha reason; and we are sure that his own good 
sense, and his feelings asan abolitionist, will lead him 


to see and acknowledge his error.—J. 








Ancient Spirit of Quakerism. 
The followiug Letter from Elizabeth Pease of Dar- 





lington, England, to William Bassett of Lynn, is in 
all respects worthy of the head and heart of the noble 
woman from whom it emanates. 
‘The Reformer, published at Worcester. 


We copy it from 


Liverroor, &th mo. 3, 1840. 
Estremep Friexp :— 

Our highly honored friend W. L. Garrison being 
on the eve of departure from our land, I feel inclined 
to embrace the opportunity of thanking thee for the 
numbers of thy little periodical, kindly forwarded to 
me. Most heartily do IT desire that thy efforts, and 
those of thy faithful coadjutor, William Bassett, may 
be instrumental in inciting * Friends’ to review their 
steps in the clear daylight of ‘Prath, and induce such 
a revival of that ancient and holy zeal, which so re- 
markably characterized the early followers of George 
Fox, as shall enable them to bear a like faithful test- 
mony against oppression. But a sectarian spirit has 
taken a deep root in your country—deeper even than 
in ours—and until it be in great measure eradicated — 
little refu-m ean be anticipated. Ob! the anti-Chris- 
tian nature and tendency of this feeling—how does it 
lead its victims to cling to error, aud blindly strive to 
uphold its own interests at the expense even of those 
of Truth. It causes those who have the intrepidity 
to stem the torrent of corruption, to be regarded and 
treated as enemies and disturbers of the peace, rather 
than as the best and truest friends of righteousness 
and truth. May you persevere, though such be your 
reward Keep your eye fixed on the polar star of 
Truth—faithtully and fearlessly carry out its dictates 
—have the true moral intrepidity to act on your own 
convictions, and heed not how few or how many may 
sympathise in your efforts. It is the timid, the wa- 
vering. the faithless, who require the shelter and the 
support of numbers to enable them to carry out princi- 
ple—and these are unworthy the name of Christians. 

With ardent desires that we may all daily and 
earnestly seek to be more and more clothed with the 
spirit of Him who came to preach deliverance to the 
captive, Lam thy sincere friend, 


ELIZABETH PEASE. 





Fruits of Slavery. 
Sr. Mantinsvincer, (Lou) Sept. 5. 
Five slaves belonging to different persons of this 
Parish, implicated in the Lefayette insurrection, were 
tried here this week before the Judge of the Parish 
and six freeholders, conformably to law. Four of 
them, Eugene, belonging to Mrs. A. Guilhean, Jacob, 
to Mrs. Meyer, Stevens to Mr. D. Dejean, and Pierre 
to Mr. F. Pieon, were sentenced to death ; and John, 
belonging to Mr. A. Nerault, owing to atteauating 
circumstances, was conderoned to receive 50 lashes, 





for two years also. 

Eugene, the leader, destroved himself in the jail 
| vesterday morning, by swallowing poison, which, it 
appears, he had kept concealed about bis person, pro- 
bably avith other intentions. This poison must have 
been extremely violent, for he expired a few minutes 
after having taken it. 

This ts the day fixed for the execution of the other 
three, and it will take place on the respective planta- 
tions to which they belong, at the Grand Point, in the 
uppé part of this Parish. 











The British Queen arfived at New-York on Wed 
nesday night, at 12 o'clock, im fifteen days from Lon- 
don. She brought about 60 passengers, 





to wear trons for two years, and to be put in the stocks [ 


NO 
State Anti-Slavery Convention ; 


To BE HELP AT WORCESTER, 
On Tuesday & Wednesday, Oct. Gth & 7th, 1840. 
QG? To the Men and Women of Massachusetts, 
riendly to Immediate and Un:versal Emancipation. 


Dear Frienps: 

The pleasing duty of inviting you, one and all, to 
meet in Convention, at Worcester, on TUESDAY 
and WEDNESDAY, Oct. Gth and 7th, has been 
imposed upon us by the Board of Managers of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 

The object of the meeting is, to hear eapetiae 
delegates to the World’s Convention, and to delib- 
erate and act upon great questions connected with 
the present interests and future welfare, of the 
cause of human rights, upon a right decision of 
which the integrity of that cause is suspended. Our 
relations to Church and State, (both of which are ar- 
rayed against us,) are such, at the present time, as 
to demand of the friends of suffering humanity the 
sacrifice and self-denial necessary to convince our 
enemies that we regard inalienable human rights 
paramount to the interests of party and sect. We 
callupon you to come up to this meeting, with a 
strong conviction that our cause has arrived ata 
crisis, When such a Convention is imperiously de- 
manded, Let this be the greatest anti-slavery gath- 
ering ever witnessed in this Commonwealth, Let 
the old and the young,—the rich and the poor,—-the 
farmer and the day Jaborer,—the mechanic and the 
manufacturer,—the merchant and the capitalist,— 
the lawyer and the physician,—the clergyman and 
the politician,—feel this to be a cause which involves 
great interests to their country and themselves. In 
a word, let them feel that it is emphatically their 
cause. Let the decisions of this Convention be such 
as shall inspire the friends of freedom with new 
hopes,—encourage and strengthen the doubtful and 

wavering,—and convince the friends of slavery that 
no aid is to be expected from abolitionists. Let a 
voiée go forth from Massachusetts, on this subject, 
which shall agitate the whole country. We be- 
seech you then, by the interest you have for the in- 
tegrity of our enterprise,—by your love for our com- 
mon country,—by your desire for the purification of 
the church from this great abomination,—and by 
the ties which bind you to your enslaved conntry- 
men,—to come up tothis Convention by hundreds, 
from every county in the State. Tbere should be 
no delay in the appointment of delegates. Let 
meetings be called in every town for that purpose 
forthwith, but let no abolitionist remain at home be- 
cause he is not appointed a delegate. Let there be 
a general rally by all the anti-slavery friends from 
Nantucket and Cape Cod to the hills of Berkshire. 

No efforts willbe spared by the committee to se- 
cure the attendance of able and distinguished advo- 
cates from abroad, which, in addition to the dele- 
gates tothe World’s Convention, cannot fail to ren- 
der the meeting one of uncommon interest. 

Yours for freedoin, 





J. A. COLLINS, Committee 
H.G. CHAPMAN, of 
OLIVER JOHNSON, ) Arrangements. 


Boston, Sept. 10, 1840- 





(G? WESTERN STATE CONVENTION, 7? 
AT SPRINGFIELD. 
On Tuurspay and Fripay Oct. 8th and 9th, 1840. 

To the Men and Wemen favorable to the —- 
ples and measures of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

The undersigned have been authorized by the 
Board of Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society, to invite you to meet in Convention at 
Springfield, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, Octo- 
ber eth and 9th, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
when Messrs, Garrison and Rogers, delegates to the 
World’s Convention, will make a report, and give a 
history of their mission ; in addition to which, import- 
ant business, touching the present and coming crisis 
in our cause, will be brought before the Convention 
for its consideration. Delegates should be appointed 
without delay, 

Let there be, at this Convention, a choice but 
multitudinous gathering of the free spirits of the 
old Bay State. Let those who love freedom more 
than slavery, and human rights more than sect or 
party, not only be present themselves, but make 
every exertion to spread information concerning this 
Convention far and wide, that many hundreds, here- 
tofore indifferent to the cause of the crushed and 
down-trodden slave, may be influenced to be pre- 
sent, and become hearty co-workers for his redemp- 
tion. 

Several distinguished and able speakers will be 
present. 

J. A. Corisins, Committee 
H. G. Cuarman, 9 
Oniver Jounson, ) Arrangements. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

A Convention of Anti-Slavery friends will be held 
at Union Hall in’ Groton, on Wednesday the 14th of 
October, at 1) o'clock A.M. The question of politi- 
cal action in reference to the ensuing election will be 
considered. Distinguished abolitionists from abroad 
may be expected to be present, and take part in the 
discussion. A. S. Societies are requested to send del- 
egates, or rather to come in a body, and all the true 
friends of the anti-slavery enterprise—all who are op- 
posed to the longer continuanse of the blighting rule 
of slavery in our country—are cordially invited to 
come to the meeting. 

By direction of the Executive Committee of 

‘ Middlesex Co. AS. Society. 

Society Noricr. The annual meeting of the Mid- 
dlesex County Anti-Slavery Society for the choice of 
officers will be held at 1 o'clock at the same place and 
on the same day of the Convention. 


HARRIS COWDRY, Sec'ry 





ESSEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

A quarterly meeting of this Society will be held at 
Methuen, on Friday, Oct. 16th, commencing at 9 
o'clock, A. M., at which the friends of the slave may 
expect to be interested, as able speakers are expected 
to meet with us. 


JAMES D. BLACK, Rec. See’ry. 








NOTICE. 


The annual meeting for the choice of officers of 
the Bristol County A. 3S. Society, will be held at Fall 
River, on Tuesday, the 20th of October next, at 
10 o'clock, A.M. Let there be a general rally of 
the abolitionism of the county. Friends from abroad 
are invited, and will be expected to attend. The 
meeting will be an interesting and important one. 
Let all classes, colors, sexes and ages attend, with 
hearts filled with love and liberty, remembering those 
in bonds as bound with them. 


CLOTHER GIFFORD, Ree Sec, 








WORCESTER SOUTH DIVISION A’ 8. SOclI- 
ETY. 


By order of the Executive Committee, a special 
meeting of this Society will be held in Worcester, in 
the ball in Paine’s Building, over Boyden and Fen- 
no's Store, on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7th, at 9 o'clock, 
A. M. A punctual attendance is requested. 

JOS. S. WALL, Sec. pro tem. 

Worcester, Sept. 1%, 1840 





THE WORCESTER ANI-SLAVERY FAIR 


Will be held in Worcester, October 7th and &th, 
at the time of the meeting of the State Convention. 
Individuals and Societies are earnestly requested to 
send in donations of articles and money to Mrs. 
JOHN MIL'TON EARLE, Worcester, Mass. 

July, 1840. 





NOTICE. 

At the conventional meeting, held on Monday eve 
ning last, at the Infant Sehoo! room, Mr. Mexry H. 
Gakserr of New-York accepted an invitation to ad 
dress the colored citizens of Boston, onthe next Mon 
day evening, Sept. 23th, at the same place. John T. 
Iisiton and others xre expectsd to participate in the 
meeting All interested are invited to be present. 
Meeting to commence at 7 o'clock. 

J. G. BARBADOES, Chairman pro, tem. 

W. C. Newr, Secretary. 


REMOVAL. 
FRANCIS COGGSWELL, A.M. M. D., 


(Home@opathetic Physician and Practical Sure 
geon.) 
“AVING practised his profession eight years, has 
removed from ‘Taunton to Boston, and taken 
liouse 39 Prout, near Eliot street. 





—REFERENCES— 
His Excel'eyGoy. Morton, | George Bancroft, Esq. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Rev. Silas Aiken, 
Bradford Sumner, Esq. | Rey. O. A. Skinner, 





Hon. Rufus Choate, | Fredesick Smith, Esq. 

lx Several letiers, for ge: ral ps rusal, wie lee 

Mr. J. B. Dow's Bookstore, 362 Washington street 
Sept. 25. 3w 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 





NATURE'S GENTLEMAN. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Whom do we dub a gentleman ? the knave, the fool, 


the brute— 
If they but own full tithe of gold, and wear a courtly 
suit! 
The parelir 
the knee, 
Can still suffice to ratify and grant such high degree; 
But Nature, with a matchless hand, sends forth HER 


rent scroll of titled line—the ribband at 


nobly born, 
And laughs the paltry attributes of wealth and rank to 


scormm, 


She moulds with care a spirit rare, half human, half 


divine, 

And cries, exulting—‘ Who cau make a gentleman 
like mine ?* 

She may not spend her common skill about the out- 
ward part, 

But showers beauty, grace and light upon the brain 
and heart; 

She may not choose ancestral fame his pathway to 
illume— 

The sun that sheds the brightest day may rise from 
mist and gloom : 

Should fortune pour her welcome store, and useful gold 
abound, 

He shares it with a bounteous hand and seatters bles- 
sings round ; 

The treasure sent is rightly spent, and serves the end 
designed, . 

When held by Nature's gentheman—the good, the just, 


the kind. 


Ile turns not from the cheerless home where sorrow's 
offsprings dwell ; 

He'll greet the peasant in his hat, the eulpritin hiseell; 

He stays to hear the widow's plaint of deep and 
mourning love, 

He seeks to aid her lot below, and prompt her faith 
above 

The orphan child—the friendless one—the luckless, 
or the poor, : 

Will never meet his spurning frown, or leave his 
bolted door; : 

His kindred circles all mankind—his country all the 
globe— 

An honest name his jewelled star, and truth his er- 


mine robe. 


He wisely yields his passions up to reason's firm con- 
trol— 

His pleasures are of crimeless kind, and never taint 
the soul— 

He may be thrown among the gay and reckless sons 
of life, 

But will not love the revel scene, or heed the brawl- 
ing strife. 

Ie wounds no breast with jeer or jest, yet bears no 
honeyed tongue ; 

He's social with the gray-haired one, and merry with 
the young : 

He gravely shares the council speech or joins the 
rustic game, 

And shines as Nature's gentleman, in every place the 


same, 


No haughty gesture marks his gait, no pompous tone 
his word, 

No studied attitude 
heard ; 

He'll suit his bearing to the hour—laugh, listen, learn, 
or teach ; 

With joyous freedom in his mirth and candor in his 
speech . 

He worships God with inward zeal, and serves him 
in each deed, 

He would not blame another's faith nor have one mar- 
tyr bleed ; 

Justice and Mercy from his code—he puts his trust in 
heaven; 

His prayer is, ‘Ifthe heart mean well may all else be 


forgiven!’ 


Though few of such may gem the earth, yet such 
rare gems there are, 

Each shining in bis hallowed sphere as virtue’s polar 
star; 

Though human hearts too oft are found all gross, cor- 
rupt and dark, 

Yet—yet some bosoms breathe and burn, lit by Pro- 


methean spark ; 


is seen, no palling nonsense 


There are some spirits nobly just, unwarped by pelf 


or pride, 

Great in the calm, but greater still when dashed by 
ndverse tide ; 

They hold the rank no king can give—no station can 
disgrace ; 

Nature puts forth mer gentlemen and monarchs must 
give place. 


From the Anti-Slavery Envoy. 
BENJAMIN LUNDY. 
Let the tired warrior rest! 
Death's shadowed valley he hath now passed over, 
And the bright prairie-flowers his grave shall cover 
Inthe far west. 


A veteran chief has died ! 
His long career of glorious strife is ended ; 
The well-proved armor that his form defended, 
Is laid aside. 


His hewed and battered shield, 
The deep impress of mortal conflict bearing, 
Can tell of deeds of high and noble daring 
Upon that field, 


Where long he fought alone. 
No kindred spirits there were battling near him, 
No voice of sympathy came there to cheer him 
With kindly tone. 


Sad, but despairing not ;— 
With christian courage that could not be daunted, 
The banner of God's truth he firmly planted, 

And by it fought. 


With slavery he strove, 
His war-cry echoed over vale and mountain, 
Breaking the silence that had sealed the fountain 
Of human love. 


He guarded well the faith 
That the Great Master gave into bis keeping : 
His work is finished ;—he is calmly sleeping 


The sleep of death. 


Peace with the veteran be! 
The prairie-streams around his tomb are flowing ; 
The prairie-breezes o'er his grave are blowing, 
Chainless and free. 


He sleeps beneath a sod, 
That freedom yet shall consecrate in story ; 
Though now thy fame, proud Hlinois! is gory 
With Lovesoy's blood. 
Let the tired warrior rest! 
Death's shadowed vallgy he hath now passed over, 
And the bright prairie-flowers his grave shall cover 


In the far West. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





SONNET, 
Iv Memory or Enizanetu Heynrick. 
BY ANNE WARREN WESTON. 
Thine was a name unnoted and obscure, 
In regal bowers and costly halls unknown ; 
Yet shall its blessed memory endure 


When the bright sceptre, and the jeweled crown, 
| 


Have to forgetfulness and dust gone down. 
Thy prophet glance, undimmed by worldly fear 
Asin a mirror, saw the future clear; ; 

And thou didst dare, despite the oppressor’s frown 
To say, ‘ Give freedom to the bondman now! 

* Now from his hand unloose the heavy chain, 

* Nor let the curse another hour remain 
‘To crush his soul and stamp with shame his brow!” 
Wherever Truth her conquering cause shall hold, 
This blest memorial shall of thee be told. 








From the Morning Star. 
Peace. 

The chief obstacle to the progress of the canse 
of permanent and universal peace may be stated, in 
general terms, to be want of conformily to the Gos- 

Lon the part of Christians. It will be necessary, 
in order to exhibit the truth of this statement, to 
make several specifications under it ;-and it will be 
seen in the progress of these remarks, that nearly 
every obstacle may be traced to the above cause as 
its original source. 

No believer in the Bible doubts but that the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, carried ou fully, would puta 
speedy termination toall wars. From every page of 
the New Testament there is breathed a spirit of the 
most disinterested kindness ard love. Christ whom 
it presents as our model, was eminently mild and 
compassionate ; meek and lowly in heart; inoffen- 
sive and forgiving; peaceful and benevolent. He 
went about doing good to the bodies and souls of 
men: bearing their vilest reproaches and most bit- 
ter persecutions without a single retaliatory act, or 
one resentful expression. Even his expiring breath 
gave utterance to a prayer for the forgiveness of his 
murderers, Such was our great exemplar: and his 
disciples showed by their lives and conduct, that 
they had not enjoyed the benefit of his example and 
instructions in vain. Like him, they never rendered 
evil for evil, but contrarawise blessing: bore with pa- 
tience and submission the assaults of their enemies, 
and did good to all men as they had opportunity. As 
they lived, so they taught. The spirit of revenge 
and violence finds no countenance in the New Tes- 
tament; but the sentiment of that sacred volume is 
‘Overcome evil with good.’ Who, then, does not 
see that the Gospel is diametrically opposed to the 
war system in all its parts, and seeks ics utter sub- 
version? Llow can war be waged in consistency 
with its obvious design ? 

But the ravages of war still continne, and have 
been exhibited in their most revolting aspects, 
through the length and breadth of Christendom 
amidst all the light and intelligence of the nine- 
teenth century; so that even the heathen world 
have been shocked and amazed at the horrible spec- 
tacle presented before them. What is the infer- 
ence? The Gospel, inthe plainest terms, utterly 
prohibits war; yetthose nations which profess obe- 
dience to this very Gospel, are almost continually 
engaged in war! The conclusion is irresistible, 
that Christian nations are guilty of the most shaime- 
ful inconsistency. They say, and donot. With 
one hand they touch the reconciling cross, and with 
the other grasp the deadly sword. What wonder 
that the earth is still filled with violence ? 

And whatconrse has been pursued by those who 
are called of God to minister at his altar? Have 
they copied the example ef the Savior in incul- 
eating the principles of peace, and enforcing the 
obligations of Christian benevolence? Laying out 
of the case many worthy exceptions, it is a deplo- 
rable facts that most of them are justly chargeable 
with a sad dereliction of duty on this subject. 
While armies have been marching forth to war, they 
have either kept silence, or been praying forthe 
success of their arms; even using the holy Sabbath 
and the ministrations of the sanctuary to foster mar- 
tial ambition, and excite their flocks to enlist in the 
work of human butchery! Some have deserted 
their sanctuaries, and accompanied the armies to 
invoke blessing and success upon their friends, but 
discomfiture and destruction upon the foe. 

Nor have private Christians in general been less 
guilty. Instead of copying the example and obey- 
ing the requirements of the great Captain of their 
sfivation, the apostles, and primitive saints, they 
have shouldered the musket, girded on the sword, 
and heedlessly rushed forth to slay and be slain. 
Instead of saying with the primitive believers, ‘1 
ama Christian, and therefore cannot fight, their 
langnage has been,*] ain a Christian, and therefore 
must fight.” These remaining behind have employ- 
ed themselves in sustaining military. preparations, 
furnishing means for prosecuting the work of death, 
encouraging those in the field to deeds of valor and 
making imprecations upon the enemy. Even the 
return of peace has not brought with it an end of 
martial excitement. Every year several days must 
be devoted to training for the art of slaughter. Fes- 
tal occasions must be multiplied to extol the achieve- 
ments of renowned warriors, and to celebrate the 
glory of dueling on a larger seale, and filling the land 
with widows and orphans, devastation, crime, and 
wo. 

Such are some of the more direct and palpable 
violations of the principles of the Gospel relating 
to war, on the part of Christians. While sucha 
state-of things exists, carnage and violence cannot 
cease. The Gospel affords the only effectual res- 
traints to the depravity of the heart, and while these 
are nullified, and the worst principles of our nature 
are appealed to and developed, even by Christians, 
itis vain to look for any change for the better. 
How can war be made to cease to the ends 
of the earth, but through the instrumentality of 
Christians? But they are nourishing and perpetra- 
ting it. O when will they open their eyes to these 
facts, and perceive the strange position which they 
occupy before the world 2? When will all ministers 
of the Gospel of Peace, and other disciples of the 
Prince of Peace abandon their frivolous excuses, 
take a bold and consistent stand in defence of the 
principles of peace, as taught by their divine Mas- 
ter, and fearlessly proclaim the truth in relation to it, 
regardless alike of the flatteries and frowns of a 
perverse generation? May God in mercy hasten 
the time. 





MISCELLANY. 


From the Maine Zion's Advocate. 
Rev. Edwin W. Garrison. 

Rey. E. W. Garrison was born August 1804, in 
the city of St. John, and province of New- Bruns- 
wick. Ilis father died when he was very young, 
and he was left to the care of a pious mother, who 
is amember of the Baptist church in that city, and 
who brought him up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. He was early put to school in his na- 
tive city, and made good improvement, according to 
the opportunities afforded. From his childhood he 
manifested a love for books, and a great thirst for 
learning. Afterleaving school, he was employed as a 
writer in a counting-room, in St. John, where, it is 
believed, he continued several years; but as no min- 
utes of the early part of his life are yet found 
amongst his papers, it is not known to the writer 
how the whole period of his time was spent, after he 
left school, until he came to this State. Nor are we 
informed of the age at which he was led toa knowl- 
edge of the Saviour, although living in the British 
Provinces at the time; it is recollected that it was 
when quite young. 

In preparing to enter college, Mr. Garrison made 
such rapid proficiency, that we are assured by a 
ministering brother, well acquainted with him, that 
he occupied a year less in fitting than is usually oc- 
cupied for that purpose. : 

Abont the year 1826 or 1827, he entered Water- 
ville college, where he jinished his education with 
honor to hunself, and credit to his instructors. In 
pursuing his studies, he discovered a vivacity of 
Imagination, a quickness of discernment, and an apt- 
ness to learn, which was remarkable; and which 
was also received by a strong desire to engage in 
his Master’s work. , 

In college, he was much beloved, by both teach- 
ers and students. He possessed a most amiable and 
winning disposition, which endeared him to his 
class-mates and associates. He not only pursued 
his studies with great diligence, but demeaned him. | 
self with Christian propriety. His judgment was 
sound and discriminating ; his mind definite and dis- 
tinct; and consequently, his ideas were clear and | 
comprehensive, and his conversation entertaining 
and instructive. His views of books and of men! 
were correct, and generally commended themselves 
to those with whom he conversed. And by those | 
who were associated with him while pursuing his | 
literary studies, he will long be remembered with 
affection. He took his first degree in 1230, and | 
that of A. M. was conferred in 1236. | 

After he lett college, he entered on the werk of | 
the ministry with all his heart. He preached suc- 
cessively in Fayette, Ellsworth, Sedgwick, Penob- 
seot, and Cherrytield ; and about two years ago he 
returned to Sedgwick, and preached to a branch of 
the First Baptist Church in that town. 

Asa minister of the gospel, he discharged rather 
the duties of an evangelist than these of a pastor. 
His health was such as not to admit of the labors and 
care of the church. For from a child, he suffered 
by frequent sickness and a debilitated constitution. 
Indeed he was never well, and was always obliged 
te husband his strength. Reading and study agreed 
with him much better than the bustle of active life. 
He had a peculiar taste fog natural and moral phi- 
losophy; and pursued the study of these sciences 








with great diligence, as long as he lived. He had), 


also a remarkable aptness at acquiring languages 


and took great pleasure in studyingthem. ie was | 
well versed in Latin and Greek, and had attained to. 
a consijerable knoweldge of the Hebrew, and of | 
some other langunges. When he died, he was por- 
ing over the French and Gorman lancuages, with | 
considerable success, ahs. 

Mr. Garrison lived a single life until within the, 
last year of his life, when he married Miss Sophia 
Dodze, of Sedgwick, and a member of the First 
Baptist Church. fe had now commenced house- 
keeping, and was greatly delighted with his new. 
situation; hoping to enjoy many days of happiness 
in the land of the living. But, God’s ways are not. 
as our ways, neither are his thoughts our thoughts. 
When his prospects were the brightest, and his! 
health as good or better than it had been for many 
years, it pleased God in his wise but mysterious, 
providence, to call him away rather suddenly, froin | 
all the pleasing prospects he had in anticipation. 
He was laid by from bis labors about three weeks ; 
when he died at the age of 35. 

He was throughout his Christian life, a cheerful | 
believer in the Lord Jesus. His religion was not 
characterized by gloom and sadness, nor by a high 
degree of excitement. He was never harrassed with 
distressing doubts and fears of his interest in the 
grace of God. His religion made him happy, be- | 
cause he loved and practised the religion which he | 
professed. The Christian religion is a working re- | 
ligion; and its fruits and advantages can only be 
known by a diligent cultivation of its spirit, and a! 
persevering attention to its duties. In his last 
sickness he was uniformly calm, and resigned to; 
his sufferings, although they were very great. He 
was not, however, apprehensive that his sickness | 
was unto death; and at last dropped away with hard- 
ly a struggle, without ever alluding to his dissolu- 
tion, He died on the fourth of July, while the na- 
tion were celebrating their independence. He ex- 
pected on that day, to attend with the writer of this | 
notice, an anti-slavery meeting in Bluehill. The | 
immediate canse of his death is not precisely known. | 
His habits were evidently consumptive, attended | 
with an asthmatic affection. But in his last sickness, | 
he did not appear to be so severely attacked as to! 
create any serious apprehensions, either in himself) 
or his friends. Some hours before his departure he > 
thought himself better, and expressed himself so to | 
his friends. 

Though it would have been pleasing to his friends 
to hear him relate the state of his mind in his last} 
moments, and to have known his views and pros- 
pects of another world, while standing on the verge 
of eternity, yet it could not have added any thing | 
to that hope which they cherish, that their loss is! 
his gain. 

As aman, Mr. Garrison had a sound, diserinina- 
ting mind; and withal firm and decided; but pos- 
sessing a heart to feel for, and sympathize with oth- 
ers’ woes. Asa Christian he was humble; never 
putting himself forward, or sveaking of himself. He 
possessed ardent piety—strong Christian attach- 
ment—love to the house of God—and delighted in 
the society of good men. He availed himself of ev- 
ery opportunity to mect his ministering brethren; 
and was always ready to unite with them in every 
good thing. He seldom failed to attend the Han- 
cock Ministerial Conference, thong: his health was 
so poor; and its members will long lament the loss 
they have sustained in his death. | 

He supported, by every means in his power, the | 
various benevolent enterprises of the age. He was 
eady to commend then to the church, and contrib- 
ute of his substance for their support. But the ob- 
ject, which of all others had the first and strongest | 
hold oa his affections, was the cause and condition | 
of the down-trodden slave. From the conmence- 
ment of the abolition movement, he became an un- 
faltering advocate for emancipation, ‘T'o this cause 
he lent his support by prayers, expostulations, and 
contributions. Nor do we believe, that now he has | 
gone tothe judgment seat of Christ, he will ever re- 
gret that he identified himself on earth with those 
who plead for and suffer with God’s poor. 








Wonperrut Macuaine. A great degree of in- 
terest has recently been excited in Presburg, by the 
invention of a machine which promises to effect a 
wonderful revolution in the art of printing. The in- 
ventor is a person named Joseph Von Kliegel, and 
the machine is said to possess the two-fold power of 
superseding the operation of the hand in composing, 
and sorting, or distributing types. Only the model 
has, as yet, been produced; but a cuiamittee has 
been formed at Presburg, under the snperintendence 
of Count Ludwig Bathyany, for the purpose of rais- 
ing the funds necessary for the construction of the 
machine. Von Klhegel has given to his invention 
the name of Tvpographische Nchnelisez-und-Sorter 
machine. Though capable of conjoint operation in 
the process of composing and distributing types, 
yet the two powers of the machine, being quite dis- 
tinct and independent of each other, are capable pf 
acting separately. Herr Von Kliegel has pledged 
himself first to complete that portion of the machine 
applicable to type-sorting. A sheet of Cicero type 
may, It is said, be broken up and distributed within 
the duration of an hour and a half by an operation 
which requires no manual aid, and may be made to 
act day and night, like clock-work. In the course 
of a day ten sheets may be broken up and distribut- 
ed. The composing machine is with the distribut- 
ing machine, so that the type-boxes may be instan- 
taneously transferred from the latter to the former. 
The distributing machine is worked by means of a 
handle, turned like that of a mangle. The compos- 
ing machine acts by means of a key-board, like that 
of a piano-forte, which must be touched by the co:n- 
positor. It is expected that by the aid of this inven- 
tion words may be composed as rapidly as they are 
spelt. Even a slow, unpractised compositor may 
compose a sheet of Cicero type in an hour anda 
half; and he requires no other help than that of a 
boy to lift from the machine each page as it is com- 
pleted. 





Rail reads in New-England. 

The N. Y. Observer devotes a page to a map and 
descriptions of rail roads east of the Hudson. 

1. The Eastern rail road,—through Salem and 
Newburyport to Portsmouth, and thence to be ex- 
tended to Portland and Bangor. 

2. The Lowell rail road extended to Nashua, and 
soon to run upto Concord; with a branch through 
Andover, Haverhill, and Exeter, to Dover. ‘ 

3. Boston and Worcester rail road,—connected 
with the Western at Worcester. The Western al- 
ready extended to Springfield, and soon to reach 
the Hudson at two points,—Albany and Hudson,— 
thus connecting Boston with the whole West. 

4. The Worcester and Norwich rail road,—con- 
necting Norwich with Boston. 

5. The Boston and Providence rail road,—extend- 
ed from Providence to Stonington; with a branch 
from Mansfield, through Taunton to New Bedford. 

6. The New-Haven and Hartford rail road— 
which must soon be connected with the Western at 
Springfieid ; and perhaps with one from Norwich 
and another from New-York, at New-Haven. 

7. The Housatonic rail road, from Bridgeport to 
New-Milford, and perhaps to be extended up the 
valley and meet the Western at the New-York line, 
and connect also with one from New-York at Bridg- 
port. 





Curious Calculation,—It would require twelve 
stage-coaches, carrying fifteen passengers each, and 
one thousand two hundred horses, to take one hun- 
dred and eighty passengers two hundred and forty 
miles in twenty-four hours, at the rate of ten miles an 
hour! One locomotive steam engine will take that 
uumber and go two trips in the same time, consequent- 
ty will do the work of two thousand four hundred 





horses! Again, it would require thirty mail coaches 





(siX passengers each) and three thousand horses, to 
take oue hundred passengers and mail two hundred} 


juud forty miles in twenty-four hours, at the rate of} 


ten miles an hour One locomotive steam-engine | 
willteke that number, and go two trips in the same | 
time, consequently will dothe work of six thousand | 
horses. 





Curious and Important Discorery.—We see it stated 
ina foreign periedieat!, that Signor Bertelli, a rich 
landed proprietor in| Piedmont, has discovered a me- | 
thod by which he ean make silk-worms spin red or} 
blue cocoons at pleasure. So that silk thus obtained 
is dved naturally with one or the other of these colors, 
net only of surpassing beauty but indestructible. | 
Signor Bertelli keeps his discovery a secret; but it is| 
supposed to consist in some particular preparation of | 
the mulberry leaves on which he feeds his worms. 





Power of Mechinery.—IWt is ealeulated that two hun- | 
dred human arms with machines, now manufacture | 
as much cotton as twenty millious of arms were able | 
to manufacture without machines forty years ago. It) 
is further calculated that the quantity of manufactures | 
of all sorts, at present produced by British workmen, | 
with the aid of machines, is so great, that it would! 
require, without that aid, four hundred millions of | 
workmen! | 
' 
Drewned Out The Apalachicola Gazette of the | 
2h ult. says that town has been visited with rain for! 
fifty days in succession, sinall toads and tadpoles by| 
the millions appear in the streets. 














Arrival of the Britannia. 
EIGHTEEN DAYS LATER. 

Again have we the pleasure of announcing the ar- 
‘val of the British Royal Mail Steamer at our port. 
‘he Britannia arrived below last night between 11 
ad 12 o'clock, but on account of the dense fog, did 
vot come up to the city until 5 o'clock this morning. 


he left Liverpool at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of 
1e 4th, and of course was about 13 days and a half 


‘an dock to dock, She lost 5 hours below, and 
bout I at Halfux—so that her running time was a 
ittle more than twelve days and a half. Again has 
Capt. Woodruff had the presumption to beat the 
Queen! 

The Britannit brought out 16 mail bags, and over 

26,600 letters !—the largest number ever brought 
out by a single vessel. She also brought out &6 
passengers to Halifax and 76 to Boston. 
The English and French Journals are filled with 
long articles on the Eastern question, and the pro- 
bability of a war—the former show the rashness 
and folly of France in attempting to oppose the 
Four Powers—anl the latter the readiness and 
power of France to meet whatever nation attacks 
her. 

‘News receive! by the Government from Alexan- 
dria states that the Viceroy of Egypt has replied by 
a refusal to the notifications which Rifaat Bey was 
charged to make to him; the Pacha has declared that 
he would repel force by force, but that he would 
commit no act of aggression,’ 

No date is given to the above intelligence from 
Alexandria, but it may be presumed that it has 
reiched Marseilles by the Indian Mail, or a special 
steamer arrived at Toulon. 

Riraat Bey, it will be remembered, quitted Con- 
stantinople onthe 7th ult. bearer of the quintuple 
treaty and the ultimatum of the Five Powers. The 
Pacha has valiantly taken up the gauntlet, and war 
is now the result. 

The Journal des D bats speaks of tumultuous 
groups which formed on the Bouvelard St. Martin 
on Tuesday night, uttering revolutionary cries, and 
seeking to procure and hoist a red flag. These 
symptoms followed a large dinner of French Re- 
formers, nearly 5000, which took place in a field be- 
longing to M. Gay, at Chatillon, near Paris. After 
dianer they marched in procession into Paris, and 
in several places got into collision with the police. 

A letter in the Siec’e depicts the army which the 
Emperor of Russia has collected about Erivan as 
formidable in the extreme. The advanced guard is 
at Erivan, commanded by General Kisseleff, and is 
estimated at 20,000 men. A strong division is col- 
lected in the environs of Tifis. There are to be no 
less than 80,000 men in these regions under the 
command of Paskewitsch. 

The Lesghis had gained some new advantages 
over the Russians near the Caspian sea. 

SPAIN. 
Carlist prisoners at the fort of Collado, shot by the 
Christino authorities at Chelva, on the 13th and 14th 
ult. This list includes the Governor of the fort, 
Don Marcos Bancos; three corporals, and 27 soldiers. 

On the 12th, Peinado, the Carlist chief, and 27 
officers, also of the garrison of Collado, and a wo- 
man (gracious God!) accused of having served as a 
spy of Cabrea, were shot by the Christino troops in 
presence of the National Guards of Titaguas! On 
the 13th, also at Titaguas, Peinado’s brother and 60 
more Carlists were shot. 

Total, 120 men shot and one woman! And _ this 
because the defence of Collado was obstinate, and 
the garrison were taken prisoners after evacuating it. 

Tur Warin Frenen Araica. Advices from Al- 
giers to the 23d inst. mention a sharp attack as hav- 
ing been made on Cherchel, during the night of the 
15th. The Arabs deove in the out posts, and took 
a fortified marabout close to the Algiers gate of the 
palace. This was afterwards retaken by the French 
at the point of the bayonet, and the Arabs were ulti- 
mately driven off with 80 killed and a great number 
wounded, A French gun boat in the bay fired on the 
assailants. The Arabs were commanded by the Bey 
of Medeah. ‘The loss of the French was 18 killed 
and 12 severely wounded. 

A Republican dinner, at which 6000 men were 
present, togk place on Monday near Paris, 














ITEMS. 

An Extraordinary Rencontre recently occurred at 
an hotelin Havre, France. Amongst the travellers 
who had arrived on the sane day, and who were di- 
ning at the table dhote, were three gentlemen, who 
were relating to each other their adventures. One 
had arrived, after an absence of twenty vears, from 
the United States, where he had been to improve his 
fortune, and had succeeded. Another, who lef 
France at the same time, had gone to Egypt, and en- 
tered into the military service of the Pacha, who had 
rewarded him with fortune and honors; and the third 
had been attached to various voyages of discovery as 
an artist, and now returned, with a competence and a 
pension from the State. ‘These three persous are 
brothers! and were born at Rouen, in the same house ! 
At the death of their parents, they all set out on the 
same day‘ and, by a singular coincidence, they re- 
turned on the same day, after an absence of twenty 
years, during which period they bad never even heard 
of each other! 


An Axtiqur. We were shown, the other day, by 
a gentleman of this town in whose possession it ‘is, a 
most superb figured cut velvet vest or jacket, worn 
one hundred and sisty seven years ago by his ancestor 
John Levento, Governor of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts, which then included New Hampshire. Tt 
is of a dress order—made in the style of those days 
to reach below the middle, with large pocket flaps 
It is altogether the richest specimen of velvet we 
ever saw, and inexcellent preservation, Asa relic of 
the olden time, it is a great curiosity.--Keene Sentinel 





4 Second Daniel Lambert. Riehatd Marsh, laborer 
of Dunkerton, near Bath, has a boy only 12 months 
old, of the following dimensions ; 2 feet 9 inches in 
height; 2 feet 1 inch around the breast; 2 feet 4 
inches round the stomach; 1 foot 3 inches round 
the thigh; IL 1-2 inches round the calf’; head pro- 
portionately large ; and altogether well formed. The 
child waiked by itself at @ months old. Many per- 
sons of late have been to see the boy. : 


Porcration or Troy. By the returns of the late 
census the total population of this eity including the 
village of West Troy, on the opposite side of the riv- 
er, is a little over 25,000. Of this number, 20,000 are 
in the city proper, and about 5000 in West ‘Troy. In 
1x30 the whole population ofboth places was not over 
12,060; the present census showing an increase of 100 
per cent. in ten years.—Trey Whig. 





Isrivrence or THE WomeEN. Sir S. Romilly was a 
sensible man. He maintained this doctrine :-—* There 
is nothing, indeed, by which IL have through life more 
profited than by the just observations, the good opin- 
ion, and the sincere and gentle encouragement of 
amintble and sensible women.’ 


Poisoned by Cheese.—Nine boys, between the ages 
of cleven and fourteen, residing in the neighborhood 
of Seventh and Coates streets, were all taken very ill 
on Saturday afiernoon from eating some cheese that 
they had purchased, among other refreshments, to 
celebrate a little innocent frolic gotten up among 
themselves, Several of them came nigh dying. Yes- 
terday they were all doing well.—Phil. Gaz. 


A young French girl, named Amelie Marcott, died 
suddenly at Sandwich, U. C. on § unday the 6th in- 
stunt, while sitting at table. Her cousin, Joseph Mar- 
cott, a lad of about the same age, 16, while riding 
for a physician to attend her, was thrown from his 
horse and killed. 


Hard Times Indeed !—Last Sunday morning, the 
wife of Mr. G. K. Norris, of Monmouth, Kennebec 
county, Maine, was safely delivered of four liring 
children !! three daughters and one son, two of whom, 
the son and a daughter, are now living. The mother 
is doing well.—Portland Irgus. 


The Hon. Martin Chittenden, formerly member of 
Congress and afterwards Governor of Verm t, died 
on the Sth inst. at Williston, Vt. He had a week 
previous to lis death returned from Hlinois, sick of 
the fever prevalent in that country.— Albany Eve. 
Journal. . 


Great Sreep. The new steamer Troy, made the 
passage from New-York to Albany, on Wednesday, a 
distance of 160 miles, in eight hours and fifteen min- 
utes, running time, or at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. This is the quickest passage ever made. 


There is now living near Canterbury, England, a 
nun whose name is James Port, who has thirty-one 
sons and daughters, by two wives, viz :—thirteen by 
the first, and eighteen by the latter; is grandfather to 
forty-nine, and great grandfather to eight, making the 
number of his family eighty-eight. 


Powerrvut rime Exoixr. We have now in this 
city, a fire engine just built, which was tried on 
Tuesday, aud which throws with ease when properly 
worked, a powerful stream of water through a two 
inch nozzle, over 200 feet high. This beats the 
great London fire engine recently spoken of in the 
English papers.—New- York paper. 


The population of Charlestown, according to the 


The Diario de Valence gives the list of 


Boarding School for 


eleven weeks each. 
year ts five weeks: the others 


ruvins, in a pleasant and hed 


reside in the family. 


TERMS 


$50. 


Mr. Lanza, from Haly. 
Principal. 
D 

Cambridge, March 10, 1540. 


Young Ladies, 


AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
BY MR. AND MRS. MACK. 
HE Academical Year commences the second Mon- 
Jay in September, and consists of four quarters of 
The vacation at the close of the 


one week each. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mack have been engaged in teaching 
several years, and devote themselves to the parental 
education of their pupils. They have a house built 
expressly for the accommodation of about TWENTY 
‘They 
are assisted by the best teachers of Music, Drawing, 
and imodern languages, and by assistant teachers who 


ilthy situation. 


Boarp—(Due in advance,) for one year, $150. For 
one quarter—suinmer or fall, 345—winter or spring, 


Terrien, (per quarter) English or Classical branch- 
es, $15; Instrumental Music, with use of instrument, 
$20; cultivation of the voice and singing, (teacher, 
Miss Youne, who boards in the family,) $5; Draw- 
ing, S85 painting in water colors, S15; teacher, Mr. | 
Vautin, from England. Teacher of [talian and French, 
Miss CrsuixeG, Assistant 
Miss Sanaer, Assistant Pupil. 


. MACK, Principal. 
lleptf. 
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Lexington, Aug. 12. i a r, Princingt 
BOSTON FEMALE ACA 
Established in Building No.5 7° 
His Academy was opened for 4] 
pupils on the 3d day of Angus 4 Plinn gf 
general superintendence of FRAN Ge? Yoder a, 
A.M. as Principal, and Miss HELE K Ri 
as Vice Principal. Miss Eastinan ha i, BAxyy 
years past, Principal of the Fy male A, a 
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HE Subscriber continues 
School St. 


and close attention are 


Boston, July 23, 1240. 


invited 
scholars received on reasonable terms. 


E. B. DEARBORN. 


Dearborn's English and Classical School. 
School at No. 12, 
All who wish for good tanivectios 
Transient 


his 


to call. 


ow 






struction in this Aeademy will by ofthe mn ti 
character, conducting the pupil from of tt igh 
ciples through all the higher brane! enitary pn. 
by a steadily progressive ‘Wu proveme SOF education 
to be of a strictly practical nature and Mis designed 
an eminent degree to induce jal, wert Biculated x 
to expand and invigorate the jytets Fe flection, and 
The utmost attention will be paid tw thea aT powen 
of the heart, and the formation of ui nah ral cub 
manners. Nothing sectarian in jy , host eb 
inculeated. - MMracter y 








ALICOES. 
Bleached and unbleached 
do do 


Apron Checks. 
Colored Mustlins. 
Privted and Plain Pongees. 


ting Cotton. 
Cotten and Linen Table Diape 
Printed and Plain Grass Cloths 
Wicking and Cotton Laps. 
Fine Linen Theead. 
Superfine Bed Ticking, 4-4 wid 
Cotton Pantaloon Stutfs. 
Men's and Women’s Cotton H 


and WORSTED GOODs. 
Orders from a distance prompt] 


North West Cor. « 
Philadelphia, 9 mo. 2. 


FREE COTTON GOODS. 


Muslins, 4-4 wide. 


Canton Flannel. 


Bleached, unbleached, mixed, and lead colored Kou- 


r. 
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ose. 


Also a full assortment of SILK, LINEN, WOOLEN, 


y attended to. 


CHARLES WISE, 


of Arch and Fifth sts. 
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gentlemen are engaged to deliver | 
one upon Mental Vhilosophy, 
Belles Lettres, Composition, && 
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obtained Mr. Heilge’s garden, jiy tt 
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amusenient. ve MON ang 

The proprietor intends to embellish 
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der of its arrangement—the beauty pe 
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The pupil will not only he enabled 10 inhale the 
pure and refreshing breeze, so desiralsty ne met 
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fined to study, but will also be bead 


supplied with 
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Cheap Wholesale and Ret 
Book, Fancy Goods and 
HELL COMBs, 

Horn Combs, of every varie 

Fine . Ivory Cor 


Wood ; 


and 


Hand and Glass Mirrors; Per 
Silk Purses ; 
Perfumery of all kinds; 


paired. 


A, S. JORDAN, 


Sign of the Original Golden Comb, No. 2 Milk, two 
r doors Jrom Washington St., Boston. 


ail 
Perfumery Store. 


Lace, Wrought and plain, of 
the latest and most fashionable patterns and sizes. 
Dressing 
Combs, Pocket Combs, Shell, Ivory, Horn, Metalic, 
Tortoise 
Shell Work ; Pocket Books and Wallets, a large va- 
riety; Dressing Cases; Jewelry Boxes; Memoran- 
dum Books; Waste and Bank do; Sheep and Calf 
Wallets and Pocket Books; Spectacle Cases; Brush- 
es of all kinds; Fancy Soaps for the Toilet; Faney 
Articles, of every deseription ; Card Cases—Shell, 
Pearl and Ivory, 75 different patterns ; Napkin Rings ; 
Purse Clasps; Razors and Straps; Shaving Boxes; 
1 and Pocket Knives; 
Games and ‘Toys, Fancy Stationary ; 
Fine Cosmetics; Hair Re- 
storative ; Church's Tooth Powder; Peruvian do. 
ir Combs and Pocket Books made to order, or re- 


ty; English 


nubs; Fancy 


Aug. 14, 1249. 
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obtain in-a_eity Tt will be conducive | 
health and cheerfulness of the young ladies 
lead them to love and reverence the ey 
provided us with so many Opport 
the eye and gratifving the taste. 

Parents that have daughters to educate 
fully invited to visit the selioo} 
Applicants for admission to the Ae 
further information, are referred: 
Academy, or at 8, Avow plac 
The Principal has permission to refer, es fe} 
character, and qualifications, and mode of Rootes : 
to the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, No. 3, Mount Fone’ 
Place; Rev. 8. Aiken, No. 67 Temple street bee 
ham W. Fuller, Exq., No. 31 Cour ae 
FRANCIS K. PEIRCE, rincipal 
Miss HELEN R. EASTMAN, View Principal 
Miss O. P. EASTMAN, Teacher of Music. 
Miss M. M. RANDALL, Teacher of Drawing and 
Painting. . 
LOUIS M. F. MIGNAULT, Teacher of French 


Aug. i2. 
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For sale atthe A. 8. Office, 2 Cornhill 
REEDOM'S LYRE.—A new Auti-Shivery Hymn 
Book, compiled with erent care, and just from the 

New-York press. Price 37 Le2cents. ~ 





CABIN LACE COMB. 


August 14. 1 


TO WHIG LADIES. 
HE Subscriber bas manufactured a new article 
A containing appropriate devices and adapted in 
sie to preseut fashions, which he calls the LOG- 


A. 8. JORDAN, No. 2 Milk street. 


Freepom's Girt, or Sentiments of thi Fre—4 
collection of original pieces of poetry and prose Pub. 
lished at Hartford, Ct. Price 50 cents 

Mr. M ay’s Disc OURSE, on the Life and charecterr 
of Charles Follen—Delivered before the Massuchy 
setts Anti-Slavery Society in the Marlboro’ spel, 
Boston, April 17, 1549. Price 17 cents 





T SITDME 

JOUN CURTIS, 
No. 6 Ann St., 3d door frou 
COSSTARTLY 
READY MADE CLOTI 


sold at prices to suit the times. 


to order, at short notice, aud i 
June 19. 


Jr. Tailor, 


nm Union St. Boston. 


on hand, a general assortment o 


{ING, which will 


-Uso.—Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, Stocks, Hdkfs, | 
Gloves, Hosiery, Suspenders, &e. Ke. } 
N. B. Garments of every description cut and made 


ithe best manner. 
24. 3m. 


AMES TOLMAN, of the late firm of Macomber 
and Tolman, has taken the store recently cecupied 
by Winckley and Dickenson, No. 6. Congress square, 
Congress Street, nearly opposite the old stand 
He will constantly be supplic d with a complete as- 
sortment of first rate MERCHANT TAILORS 
GOODS, which will be sold at the very lowes 
pric es. 
By parti¢ular personal attention to all department 








16 SumMen St., (at De. 
ILLING, Extrac 
Teeth. 

brated Lithodeon. 


Setting, 





compelled to extract. 


rable manner. 
aanted, 


plate work and mineral Teeth. 


THOMAS JINNING 


Practical Surgeon Dentist, 





s 


of the business, he will be able to execute all orders 





’ in # perfect and satisfactory manner. The patronage 
of his friends and of the public is respectfully suliet 
, . ed. Mareh 13. 
Mann's office.) a Pe wkscnrt 
‘ting and Regulating | BOARDING IN NEW YORE. 


Teeth tilled with pure gold, or the celc- | 
By the use of this valuable and re- | 
cently discovered article, thousands of Teeth can be | 
saved, which, for the want thereof, other Dentists are | 


Mineral Teeth inserted with pivot or on gold plate, 
form one to an entire set,in the most perfect and du- | 
Terms low and all operations war- 
Mr. J.respectfally invites his friends and the 
public to call and examine his practical specimens o 


4d—ep3m. 


ENTLEMEN visiting New York, either transient 

F ly or fora considerable time, who have ne par 
tiality for an atmosphere reeking with the fumes of 
alcohol and tobaceo, will find a ple sant, quiet, Com 
fortable house during their stay, at the Teny 






rame 
House 106 Barclay street, near the centre of business, 
and within a few minutes’ walk ofall the Steamboat 
Landings. The location is one of the most desirable 
in the city ; the house new, spacious and commodions, 
and the fare, though vegetable, and prepared © 
strict regard to Temperanuee and Health, will be found 








in the country, a few miles fror 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


COLORED young man of steady habits and 
good moral character, to live ina private family 


n Boston, 


acct ptable, and embracing every Variety Ges ed UY 


a ' ‘ ' 
the undepraved appetite July Ii 





Bearding House for Seamer, 


COLOREDSEAMEN’S HOME 





miscellaneous reading. 
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unbiassed by sectarian views 
etors is to make it, strietly spe 


will not corrupt. 
contains a great amount of origi 


paid within six weeks. 
Evening Merecanru 


price of which is Sa year. 
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stand in favor of temperance, ar 
ples of morality. [t advocates 


Presidency. 
The Boston Semi-Weekly 


price of $4 a year. [ts char 
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matter and inside advertisemen 
of each of those days, and the 
furnished for $5 a year. 

The above pape 
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source of emolument, the propri 


thropre members of the commu 
gratification that we are able to 
net been aliogether in vain. 

the city of Boston and in ditfere 


Journal—and trom 
pursue our labors with renewed 


no efforts nor expense to make t 
this establishment, worthy of a | 


The subscribers also take th 
nounce ther jntention to issue 
printed in a quarto form, once im 
above title, for the price of ene 


intellectual instruction ef youth, 


care will be taken to render the 


early establishing correet habi 


tion. The first number of the 
sued in December or January 
which wiil be given. 





census lately taken, is, males 6027—females 5448 : 
otal 11,475. 








SLEEPER, 
Wilson's Lane, Boston. 





moral and diseriminaiing community. 
Tue Youru’s Meparnion. 


shallbe devoted to the eutertainment, and 
of neither a party nor sectarian character—but great 


to children, and worthy the approbation of parents. 
In this paper, the importance of temperance, and of 


principles, will be enforeed by argument and illustra- 





BOSTON MERCANTILE JOURNAL. a ee val > SOCIETY 
HE BOSTON MERCANTILE JOURNAL is a a 
newspaper published every ‘Thursday, devoted | 
to the news of the day, and to scientific, literary and | 
ft is an advocate of temper: | No 61 Cherry, between Rosevelt 

But while its aim is 
to promote the cause of patriotism, morality and re- | this house, 
ligion, it’ professes to be uninflueuced by party, and| highest wages. 
The aim ef the propri- | 
1 i uper, | 
a paper which will exert an elevating influence in so- | 
cety—which will ealighten and amuse—and which | 
This paper is of a large size, and | 
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OUR lower and several upper chambers ® 
et ountry 
vacated by gentlemen resuming Helregen’s 
| on the first of April. Seve ral single reems oe 
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ESTATE OF AMY JACKSON. 


e 


wens is hereby given, that Me ith the wil 





} been duly appoinied Administret . F Bost 

} annexed, of the Estate of Any Jackson, Wate ’ oye 

| in the County of Suffolk, wedow, Gecesseds ae 
taken upon himself that trust, by giving ‘ pote a 

| law directs. And all persons having cen” “hit the 

| the estate of said deceased are required tot nie are 
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